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The Ice-Cutting Industry. 
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yen are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


be cover-page pictures show two processes in 
the ice-harvest, the marking-off of a field 
preparatory to cutting, and the final storing of 
the cakes, which are entering the house by a 
runway. The ice-crop is the basis of one of the 
great industries of New England, of Maine in 
particular, and for that reason these pictures 
appear in the series embracing such industries. 
Extended comment is spared the reader, who 
might think that to say much about ice during 
the present winter would be to add insult to 


injury. ® 


T= diphtheria germs live long under some 
conditions is shown by an incident reported 
from a village in York County, Maine. Fifteen 
years ago a child died of diphtheria, and the 
mother packed the little one’s clothing and toys 
in a chest. Recently, after the mother died, a 
daughter .and granddaughter opened the chest 
and handled the clothing, and both were taken 
with diphtheria, although there had been no 
cases in the village. ° 


= of the senior class of a Connecticut 
high school voted the other night to abstain 
from using slang, either in writing or speech, 
until graduation. The correspondent of a Boston 
newspaper thought this good deed worthy of 
spreading before the world, which it was, and 
sent a despatch about it. The Boston editor 
headed the paragraph, “Girls Cut Out Slang.’”’ 
Of course the editor knows better, and merely 
meant to be roguish; but the young reformers in 
Connecticut will be justified in assuming an air 
of gentle superiority. 


pra to the annual reunion of the 
Wilton, New Hampshire, fire department a 
solicitor called at one hundred and fifty-nine 
places to invite contributions to the supper. One 
hundred and sixty cakes, pies, puddings and 
“fancy dishes’? were sent in response to this 
invitation,—twice as much as could be eaten,— 
and a considerable sum of money was offered 
besides. This seems to supply a pretty good 
illustrative definition of the word “unanimous.” 
The firemen in a city are just as popular, it is 
fair to add; but they are not in a position to 
receive such heart-warming evidences of good- 
will as fall to the men who “run with the 
machine” in a village or a small town. 
& 
he national sport of Norway was cordially 
welcomed to these states the other day at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, when the New Eng- 
land Skeeing Club held its first tournament. 
Thirteen contestants took part in three events, 
and four hundred persons waded through deep 
snow to watch and applaud. A straight run 
down Green Hill, a zigzag run down the hill and 
back again, and a run terminating in a jump 
from a mound were undertaken, the same rules 
being observed that govern the sport in Norway, 
and so well contested were the events that the 
difference between the scores of the first and 
fourth men was only twenty-four points. It 
seemed to be agreed by the spectators that skeeing 
is good enough for Yankees as well as for 
Norwegians, and the New England club will 
probably be heard from again. 
& 
= years ago a woman residing in Carmel, 
Maine, lost a valuable gold watch. Various 
persons fell under suspicion, but there was no 
proof against anybody, and at length the watch 
was given up as gone. Recently, for three 
nights in succession, the woman dreamed that 
the watch was in a certain part of a certain 
drawer of an unused bureau. Rising hastily 
on the morning following the third dream, she 
went to the bureau, found the watch, and then 
remembered that she herself had placed it there 
for safe-keeping. Thus the Bangor Commercial, 
to illustrate the contention that dreams some- 
times do “come true.” But is it conceivable 
that any New England housekeeper would allow 
any article of furniture to rest unexamined for 
six years? Dust-rags and scrubbing-brushes 
would rise up in protest at the mere suggestion. 
& 
his has been a hard winter for the birds. 
Snow has covered the shrubs and weeds 
that generally supply seed-eaters, and ice has 





sealed the tree-trunks against insect-eaters, and 
all over New England birds have starved and 
frozen—but not in Stoneham, Massachusetts. 
A naturalist residing in that town made a start 
by putting the facts in the case before the high 
school. The scholars promptly volunteered as a 
relief party, citizens contributed provisions, and 
regularly ever since the birds have been fed with 
grain scattered on cleared places and pieces of 
fat fastened to trees. Almost every species that 
makes its winter home in this region, from 
pheasants to chickadees, has shared the generous 
provision, and next summer, when other towns 
are songless and insects are making havoe with 
their crops, Stoneham will have its reward. 
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WANTED: A UNIVERSAL COIN. 


A system of coins to replace the diver- 
sified money of the several states was one of 
the earliest concerns of the founders of the 
republic. Jefferson even then looked forward to 
the adoption of an international unit of coinage. 
While efforts in this direction have several times 
been made by various countries, the proposal 
remains one of little more than academic inter- 
est. 


The uniform Tan of postage, brought about 
by the Postal Union, through which our five- 
cent stamp carries a letter of a given weight to 
nearly every country in the world, » sugBeats some- 
thing of the convenience that would follow the 
use of a common unit of values in the commerce 
of the nations. Travellers also would be re- 
lieved of the bother and loss of exchanging 
moneys when they crossed an internatio 
boundary. 

It is remarkable the number of nations whose 
unit stands at about twenty cents of our money. 
The franc of , Switzerland and Belgium, 
the lira of Italy, the mark of Finland, the peseta 
of . the hma of Greece and the bolivar 

ezuela are each valued by the official 
fables of our Mint Bureau at nineteen cents and 
three mills. 

Still other coins vary little from this. The 
crown of Austria-Hungary is worth exactly one 
eent more. The German mark is valued at 
twenty-three cents, eight mills, the crown of 
Scandinavia at twenty-six cents, eight mills, while 
the British shilling (not the country’s unit) is 
worth slightly less than our twenty-five-cent 


piece. 
It is not strange om most of the meee Se for 
an international coin have taken “the ves 
piece as a basis. A very slight nacaiiieations of of 
that, the chairman of one of our Congressional 
committees recently argued, would be ‘still be better. 
For one sidé of this universal coin proposed 
an international legend, while on the other he 
would have each country select its own words 
and design. 
& & 


SUBDUING A LIONESS. 


ie ange of the Central Park menagerie in 
New York will not soon forget, says a 
writer in McClure’s Magazine, their struggle 
with “Blind Alice,” a huge lioness who was 
suffering from ingrowing toe-nails, and had to 
be operated on to save her life. 

Alice was a beautiful beast, stone-blind and 
very powerful. When a a keeper climbed upon 
her cage to lasso her through the roof she became 
frantic with fear and rage, and backed trembling 
into a corner ready to fight. 

When the rope touched her, she emitted a 


deafening roar and sprang at ‘it. At once a 
convulsive fight was on. In the midst of a cloud 
of sawdust she stood erect, snarling, boxing with 


her fore paws at the unseen danger, snapping as 
quick as lightning to destroy the foe. From 
corner to corner she darted, the enemy following. 
It was a fight of an hour before a lucky twist 
threw: the rope over neck and one shoulder. 
Even then Alice struggled and yng wd broke the 
stout rope as she was dragged to the bars and 
her paws were bound. 

Conquered at last, but not yee she 
ri ped two strong steel bars, five inches 

er jaws, and crunched them till any ane m 

splinters of teeth flying from her jaws an 
streams of bl flowing in the conflict be- 
tween bone and metal. She seemed not to feel 
the pain she was inflicting on herself as she 
strugg 

Chloroform was brought as a last resort, and 
she was robbed of consciousness, but it was too 
late. When the terrible claws had been re- 
moved and she had been brought back to life 
she refused food, and would no longer trust her 
keeper—her only friend. She had been subdued, 
indeed, and in a short time she was dead. 
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HIS DAY OF GREATNESS. 
P the little Greek village of Poros, writes the 
author of “In Argolis,” the arrival of the 
steamer Zyina from Athens is the great event 
of the day, just as is the similar occurrence in 
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OME MOTHERS seem to take it for 

granted that babies must have just 

about so many ailments anyway, and there’s 
nothing to do but let them have it out. 

It isn’t so. Nine-tenths of all those ills 
that afflict a baby come from improper 
feeding, imperfect digestion, lack of nour- 
ishment. 

Mothers who bring up their babies on 


Ridge’s Food 


know what it is to have well, strong babies 
—a blessed comfort, not a dreadful care. 
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any Mississippi River village. The whole popu- 
lation crowds to the shore to learn who has a 
letter and what news the captain brings. | 


On one memorable occasion an upright piano | 
arrived, ordered by the young doctor, who had 
just married fifty thousand drachmas. 

“What is it? What is it?”’ cried some of the 
crowd, and when a learned bystander had pro- 
nounced it a kleidhokymba lon — piano — the 
cries changed to “Whose is it?” 

As the rowboat transporting it from the 
steamer a ae the shore, the doctor stepped | 
majestically forward and began to give orders : 

“Hey, there, stupid! Don’t seratch it! 
Yanne, hold tighter to your end!” 

He was immediately surrounded by a throng. | 

“Is it yours ?”’ the neighbors demanded. “Did 
you buy it?” “Why didn’ t you tell us?” 

“Bah '” replied the doctor. “Is a little thing 
like this to spoken of? Does a gentleman 
have the town crier announce it every time he | 
buys a piano ?”’ } 

That was the supreme triumph of his life. | 
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[Oo NE autumn night I sat 
in the cabin of the re- 
CES constructed refrigerator 
bark, Tilly Merrill, lying off 

among the fleet of herring- 

catchers in Plum Island Sound, 
and listened to the talk of the 











({CUT OFF IN 
\\ THE PEAK) 








score or more fishermen gathered 
round the table. 

It was a black, hilarious 
night outside—a dangerous 
time for any man to attempt 
to drift his nets from a dory 
down the sound, with the 
fluky northeast wind blow- 
ing and the high course of 
tides galloping down treach- 
erous Ipswich bar. 

Oil-clothed and ‘‘sou’- 
westered’’ men from the 
neighboring craft of the 
fleet began to drop down 
the companionway, until 
the grimy old cabin seemed 


tucked full to its every 
corner. 
In one corner an old 


Georges man and the cap- 
tain of the Merrill were 
seriously arguing the reason 
why the herring tribes pre- 
fer the night. ‘‘ Dido’’ 
Blatchford, a Newfound- 
lander, was piping an old 
song, ‘‘Now, Laddies, be 
Bra’ and We’ll ’Arpoon a 
Big Wha’e,’’ in tones full 
of quaint cadences, when 
the cabin cover slid open, 
and another heavy-booted 
figure dropped down the 
brass-shod stairs among us. 
Everything stopped at his 
entrance. 

He was a true type of the 
Cape Ann fisherman of to- 
day, well set up and tall, 
with a strong, clean-shaven 
face and clear gray eyes, 
from which twinkled an ex- 
pression of rollicking good 
nature; yet there was a 
sincerity to his every word 
that gave him place among 
men. His name was 
**Bud’’ Goodhue. 

“Oh, yes! I got back 
all right,’’ said he, in 
answer to a volley of excla- 
mations and queries that 
was firedathim. ‘‘Allthe 
Goodhues get back again 
one way or another.’’ 

‘*Let’s have the telling of that whole doing, 
Bud!’’ sang out one fellow. 

** Aye, do,”’ rejoined another. ‘‘We’ve all got 
the ‘jumps’ to-night, somehow. Can’t fish for 
the broody weather; can’t go ashore ’cause 
’tain’t handy, and can’t do much of anything 
save spout and finnick ’twixt ourselves. Out 
with it, Bud, from start to finish.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ began the newcomer, stretching out 
against the flight of stairs, ‘‘there ain’t much 
to tell, and no poetry in it at all. But if you 
want me to tell it, ’twas this way: 

**We left Gloucester harbor and towed out to 
Eastern Point light that day about sundown. 
You all know that, I guess. We headed sou’ east 
by sou’ for Cape Cod, running close hauled by 
a fast wind out of the west. Old Povter Bill 
Doughty, one of the Rocky Neck Doughtys, 
and I were dory mates, and after supper we took 
our trick on deck. ’Twas the watch from five 
to seven. 

‘*The wind freshened up and got fluky, and 
it began to thicken up as it grew dark. I 
mentioned a reef to the cap’n when we gave 
up the wheel to the next watch. 
to turn out later to lay a hand to it. 

***Oh, let her take it,’ said he. 
enough, I liken.’ 

“‘T was willing to let her go if he was. A 
wet deck sort of neats things up a bit, first day 


out. The Butler was a ninety-tonner, with a 
good, roomy beam, and had a good timber or 


two still in her, though she had frolicked 
round a bit in odd places in her day. 

‘*Pouter Bill and I had drawn bunks chock 
forward in the peak. I didn’t spend any time 
separating the linen sheets or tucking up the 
pillow to suita whim. And as far as I know 
Pouter Bill turned in the same way, oilskins, 
rubber boots, sou’ wester, pipe ablaze and all 
on the bare boards, we felt that bunkish. We 
went off to sleep like all good men. 

“*T don’t know to this minute what woke 
me up. The first I remember is finding myself 
out of that bunk, all standing and making aft 


‘She’s fit | 





| into the peak like the letter ‘V, 


BY -JOHN K. <OTTor 







deck overhead, in hope of get- 
ting a word from those outside, 
or of letting out a little of the 
pressing air that seemed to gain 
force with the rising water. 

**l had just started a little 
niche in the planks when, not 








DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 





“I FELT STRONG HANDS GRIP MY OIL-CLOTHES 


for the forecastle companionway, 
sleep. 

**T didn’t get far aft, though. The first step 
I took the hands I held out before me bid up 
against something cold and wet. As soon as I 
touched it I knew ’twas iron. And I could 
hear water gushing in down below me. 

‘**That’s funny,’ thought I, and while I 
stood there, running my hands over it, I felt 
Bill’s hands on my shoulders, and the water 
began to roar in below, loud. 

‘What’s come now, Bud?’ said he. 

was only half-awake. 

‘**T don’t know, Bill,’ said I. ‘Put your 
hands up here and see if you can tell.’ 

‘*That craft ran up sharp at the bow, 


sort of in my 


He 


and 


inside from the foremast the forecastle ran up | 


, 


mast running down through the decks to the 
keel, almost blocking the wide end of it. It 
was so narrow inside that one man could not 
pass another without getting into one of the 


| bunks that ran along on either side. 


I didn’t want | 


| 


| 


|up and all round the wood. 


‘‘T felt Bill reaching over me and running 
his hands round that sheet of iron. He took 
his hands down, and I waited for him to speak, 
but he didn’t say a word. I knelt, and running 
my hand along the floor, I followed the iron 
We were cut off 
in that ‘V’ as completely as if-we had been 
walled in. Bill put his mouth up against my 
ear and sang out above the noise of the water, 
‘Looks as if some steamer had poked into us 
and cut us two off clip and clean!’ 

‘**Ves, that’s what it must be!’ I shouted 
back. ‘We were the most foolish two old hands 
ever going to sea, I believe, to come up into 
these bunks.’ 

‘*That vessel’s forecastle, of course, had two 
walls ; the outside wall, or hull of heavy plank- 
ing, and the inside wall of sheathing, with a 
space of six or eight inches between them. As 
the vessel held together, I felt sure the steamer’s 
stem had cut through both walls on the port 
side, and cutting along the deck overhead and 


with the fore- | 


the floor below, had gone through the sheathing 
on the starboard side, but had not cut through 
the outside planking. 

**T could not tell how far up from the keel 
she had cut into the starboard planks, but | 
could understand she had gone through our 
keel and through some of the lower planks, at 
least, in order to get across the vessel to the 
sheathing on the other But a vessel’s 
planks are stout and strong, and | 
that if there were three or four timbers left 
unbroken, with the bulwarks and rail, and one 
or two deck planks, besides the tight stays 
running from the foremast head down to the 
bowsprit, there was little danger that the vessel 
would fall in two parts as long as the steamer 
kept her bow in the hole. 

**But would the steamer be able to keep her 
bow in the hole? We could feel a dull jar, like 
that of a throbbing engine, and now and then we 


side, 


reasoned 


| caught a dull thump over our heads on deck. 


“**Tt’s a bad fix, Bill,’ said I. But he did 
not answer. 

‘*Then I caught the jar of heavy thumps on 
the deck over my head. They came on the 
port side and then on the starboard, first one 
blow, then two, regularly. Then they began 
on the iron, and the blows came down to us 
loud and clear. 

*“There’s somebody alive up there, anyhow !’ 
shouted Bill. We began to hello as loud as we 
could, but no sound of a human voice did we 
get in return. We felt that the vessel was set- 
tling fast, and I reasoned that there was but a 
short time left for us to get up on deck. The 
air began to grow close, and it pressed against 
my ear-drums until they hurt. - 

‘*The pounding kept up above us, first on 
the deck and then on the iron, and Bill handed 
me a splicing spike from his bunk, and I 
answered them back blow for blow. But no 


sound of a human voice reached our ears over 

the deafening roar of water pouring in below. 
‘*Feeling the water beginning to creep up 

I began to jab the spike into the 


beneath us, 








a foot from my upraised hand, 

an iron shot through the deck, 

and into the darkness 

streamed a dozen little rays 

of light round it. It wasan 
auger-bit. 

**It was jerked out again, 

and a voice as clear as a 

buoy-bell in the fog sang 

out, ‘Are you there, a 

** Bill and I roared back to 

them with all our might, and 

*twas the cap’n’s 


boys ‘ 


a voice 


—cried through the little 
hole : 
‘We’ve been cut into 


between the foremast and 
the windlass by an ocean 
liner! She’s cut clean 
through from the port side 
almost to the starboard 
planking! The starboard 
planking as far down below 
the water as we can see 
holding her together, and 
we’ ve sent cables from our 
vessel up aboard the steamer 
to hold us up against her. 
We can’t cut you out 
through the deck with axes 
on account of the windlass 
plates, and we’ve tried to 
reach you round the steam 
stem, through the 
forecastle, but there is not 
space enough! The steam- 
er’s cap’n says he don’t 
dare pull his vessel out, 
because our craft will sink 
before you can get out 
He’s pushing us along 
ahead of him now to keep 
his bow in the hole.’ Then 
his words stopped short. 
**We could feel the bow 
of our vessel settling be- 
neath us, and the water 
seemed to be pushing up 
the floor we stood on. I 
put one foot on a bunk and 
reached up as close as I 


is 


er’s 


could to the little hole, and 
sang out: 
‘You must do what 


you’re going to do quick, 

cap’n! The water’s coming 
up fast in here!’ Then I turned my ear to the 
hole and listened, but no word came back. 

‘**I could feel the water creeping up the legs 
of my rubber boots, and that sinking, sinking 
feeling told me the vessel was settling fast in 
the bow. 

‘Do you think they’d have the heart to let 
go down this way?’ cried Bill. He was 
getting very uneasy, I could tell by his voice. 

‘*My own hope was going fast. I began 
to sing out as loud as I could to those on deck, 
and Bill joined me. Then I started pounding 
with the spike on the iron, but when we stopped 
nothing but the roar of the water answered us. 

‘*T stood there quiet, the water creeping 
steadily up tomy chin. I felt Bill’s arms lying 
across my shoulders from behind. He began 
to breathe hard and fast as the water crept 
up, and his arms kept tightening their hold 
round my neck. 

‘‘T felt the cold water reach my chin, and 

realizing that we must raise ourselves above it, 
; sang out to Bill to straddle across from bunk 
to bunk and put his head up against the deck. 
He did not answer a word, but kept his grip 
so tight round my neck that I began to fear the 
old man’s reason had left him. 

teaching over, I gripped the facing board 
of the bunk, and putting one foot on the lower 
one, I started to draw us both up. I had made 
one useless tug, when against that wall of iron, 
down through the deck, burst a clean-cut round 
hole large enough to put your fist through. 
A little saw began to cut away the two corners 
between the hole and the side of the liner. 

‘*A big circle of dazzling light shot down 
upon us for a second, and then it darkened 
again, and I felt those arms about my neck let 
go their hold, and tighten as quickly as the light 
came and went. 

‘* *We’re going to shove down a three-inch 
cable!’ a voice cried through the hole. ‘It’s 
got two log-line bights rove on it. You fellows 
drop the bights down underneath your arms 
and take a grip on the cable you can keep, 
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And don’t let go when the steamer pulls back, 
whatever comes. Here it is!’ and with that 
the stream of light flashed down again and 
disappeared. 

‘Tl eould see the fuzzy end of the cable 
Worming slowly through the hole, and the blade 
of the little saw cutting away the channel to 
allow the cable to swing clear out of the hole, 
when the steamer pulled back. 

‘I gripped the end of the cable, and pulled 
down with all the strength I had left, passing 
the end over my shoulder to Bill. He seemed 
to take a new hold on life. 

‘*Getting on the bunk board, we pressed our 
heads up against the deck. Inch by inch we 
forced a fathom of cable down toward us, and 
one bight of white log-line came through the 
hole. But before we got the other I felt 
the water against my lips again. 

‘*The roar of the water had stopped with its 
rise, and I heard Bill gurgle water. He began 
to wind his arms and legs tight round me again. 
Then the cap’n’s voice sang out down round 
the cable : 

‘* ‘We’ re going aboard the steamer now! Press 
hard against the steamer’s bow, and put one 
hand up against the cut in the deck to swing 
you out clear when she pulls back! Hang on 
for your lives!’ 

‘The little glimmer of light that came down 
round the cable disappeared. I kept growing 
weaker. My fingers lost their grip on the rough 
edge of the planks against the iron, and I seemed 
unable to think of anything clearly. 

‘*The water ran up my nose with every breath 
I took. I felt Bill twitch once or twice, and 
his grip round me slackened and tightened 
regularly, but not a sound from above could I 
hear. I began to fall away helpless, when, 
straight up before my eyes, a streak of bright 
white light opened, running clear across the 
deck. I got a long breath of fresh air. The 
steamer had started to back out. 

‘*T made a grab for the ragged edge of the 
deck again, and gripping it with my left hand, 
I clutched the cable with my right. A rush 
of water almost broke my hold, and I felt Bill’s 
arms clinch round my neck with a choking grip. 
I felt the deck overhead come down against 
my head, and begin to bear down upon me. I 
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was unable to swing out from under into clear 
water. . 

‘*Then its terrible pressure began to bear me 
down, and the cable drew so tight that my hands 
began to slip and slip down its length. 

“Then I felt the cable slacken. It began 
slowly to tighten again, and I began to slide 
along against the deck overhead. I felt Bill 
bring up against the deck as I drew along. 
He hung there for an instant, his arms still 
about my neck. Then I felt him begin to give 
way, and out we swung into the free water in 
that gap cut in our vessel. 

‘‘Upward we started with a rush, and in a 
second we bobbed out of the water. I got my 
lungs full of air, then I put all the little strength 
I had left into my hold on the cable as we 
started to rush rapidly along the surface of the 
water. 

‘“‘With a terrible jolt I brought up against 
the steamer’s bow, and began to rise along her 
side—twenty or thirty feet into the air. I lost 
all sense of feeling in my hands. I seemed to 
remember only to hold on, as I rose out of the 
water. 

‘*T dangled and bounced and bumped against 
the steamer’s side; then I felt strong hands 
grip my oil-clothes. 1 was drawn over the rail 
and dropped down on deck, under an electric 
light, in the center of a crowd of cheering men 
and women. I don’t remember anything more 
of that night. 

“‘The next morning when I woke up, stiff 
and lame, they told me how Bill hung on until 
we came up hard against the steamer’s bow, 
and then he had fallen back and gone under. 
The bight of log-line was not under his arms. 

‘*But they had him aft, they said, and when 
I got round to see him in the morning, he -was 
tucked away as snug as a baby, and snoring 
on a pillow as safe as if he was homé in the 
old Grimes house at Rocky Neck. They had 
picked him up with a small boat. 

*“So we made a trip to Europe and back along 
with the steamer folks, just like tourists, for 
our constitutions, instead of going to the turn 
that time. Maybe ’twas just as well as far as 
good living and money went. = 

‘*But that’s the last trip in the peak bunks 
for Bud Goodhue.’’ 
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SAW your advertisement for a copyist, 
and came to apply for the position.’’ 

2x == Mr. Whiting, attorney and counselor 
at law, looked at the speaker and beheld an old 
man. His hair was white; trouble and time 
had furrowed a face that at one period must 


have been firm and handsome. The old frock 
coat was spotless, but shone in places like 
satin. His linen was without a stain, but bore 
unmistakable evidences of wear. 

‘*T can write a good hand and should very 
much like to get the position,’’ continued the 
man. 

‘“*I think it would ‘hardly suit you,’ 
responded the attorney. ‘‘ The wages are 
small, and I was looking for a young man.’’ 

“Oh, well, sir, I don’t expect very large 
wages. Of course I am not a young man, but 
I am as good as any of them. Iam only sixty- 
eight, and I am as spry as ever,’’ and the spare 
figure straightened perceptibly. 

‘*T’m sorry,’’ said Mr. Whiting, turning 
again to his work, ‘‘but I have made partial 
arrangements to fill the place.’’ 

A shadow of great disappointment overspread 
the applicant’s countenance. 

‘*That is too bad,’’ he said, ‘‘but I wish you 
would take my address, and if the other party 
should fail you, I know I could satisfy you.’’ 

‘*Very well. Mr. Bates,’’—the lawyer spoke 
to his managing clerk, who had been standing 
by with a bundle of papers,—‘‘you may take 
the gentleman’s address. ’’ 

The old man followed the clerk to the outer 
room, and saw entered on the memorandum, 
** James MeGregor, 139 Bolton Street.’’ 

As he watched the young man rubbing his 
fingers over the blotter, he said, ‘‘You will be 
sure to let me know if the other party does not 
come, won’t you ?’’ 

There was a note of pleading in the tone that 
made Bates look at the speaker more closely. 
The figure had lost its erectness; the hopeful 
look, which had illuminated his countenance 
when he had first entered, was gone, and in its 
place was an expression of despair. 

** Are you sure you would want the position ?’’ 
the young man asked. ‘‘ It pays only fifteen 
dollars a week.’’ 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed! 
glad to take it. I would be willing to work for 
almost anything. It is pretty hard for a man 
of—of my age to get work. Everybody wants 
young men nowadays. I think this would be 
just the place for me.’’ 

“Very well,’’? responded Bates, strangely 
touched by the apparent distress of the old 
man. 

Evening found Mr. MeGregor, weary and 
footsore, returning to the little flat which he 
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and Mrs. McGregor called home. All day long 
he had been walking the streets, riding in 
elevators or climbing stairs, seeking for an 
opportunity to work, a chance to live. He 
had been given a number of bills by merchants 
and professional men, but they were mostly old 
accounts, chaff that had been thrashed over 
for years, and there was more exercise than 
profit in undertaking to collect them. 

Money was too precious to be used for car 
fare, so he had walked mile after mile. This 
day had been but a repetition of many others. 
Disappointments had been accumulating, and 
he was staggering under the load. Moreover, 
he had that morning withdrawn from the 
bank the last ten dollars of years of savings. 

‘The Lord only knows,’’ he muttered, as 
he shook his gray head, ‘‘what will become of 
us unless I get something to do this week. I 
can’t bear to tell Beth.’’ 

His lips were moving, his bowed head 
shaking, and his hands closing and opening 
nervously when he was aroused from his 
reverie by a cheery ‘‘ Good evening, Mr. 
McGregor !’’ 

Raising his eyes, he beheld Bates, Mr. 
Whiting’s managing clerk, walking by his side. 

‘*Ah, good evening, good evening, sir! You 
startled me. I did not see you. I was busy— 
ah—er—just thinking.’’ 

**Poor old chap!’’ thought John Bates. ‘‘I 
suppose ‘just thinking’ has been the only busi- 
ness he has had for some days.’’ John remem- 
bered the time when he, a young man full of 
vigor, had walked the streets day afterday. He 
remembered the disappointments, the bitterness 
and the awful eagerness of his quest for work 
as he saw his money diminishing. What if he 
had been an old man whom no one wanted? 
He gasped at the thought as the horror of 
those days came back to him. He did not 
know Mr. McGregor’s circumstances, but the 
symptoms were hard to mistake. 

“T thought I recognized you, but I wasn’t 
quite sure until I caught up with you. Are 
you homeward bound ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, I guess it is about time I was starting. 
It is quite a little jaunt from here.’’ 

“You are not going to walk?’’ exclaimed 
the young man. 

“Oh, I don’t mind it. 
usually, but I am a little jaded to-night.’’ 

John made no comment, although he felt 
certain that he knew why the old man walked. 
He wished he could think of some way of 
offering him car fare without hurting his 
feelings, but no plan occurred to him, so he 
said nothing further until he bade him good 
night at the next corner. 

‘*What if my father was in that shape?’’ he 





I am a great walker | 
| not kept very much, but what they had must 





muttered, when he was alone, and he stepped 
faster, his brows knit and his face troubled. 

Places of business were closing; toilers were 
hurrying in crowds along the streets; men with 
dinner-pails jostled Mr. McGregor; messenger 
boys and men of affairs hurried by unheeding. 
Street-car gongs clanged ; wheels rattled ; drivers 
shouted, and the world seemed a pandemonium. 
At a corner a large department store was pour- 
ing its flood of clerks into the street. McGregor 
was forced to pause until this crowd had 
seattered. He looked at the people hurrying 
hither and thither. The world seemed so full 
of work, but there was none for him. 

The way had never seemed so long, but at 
last he reached his home and ascended the 
stairs. A little woman met him at the door 
with a smile. ‘ 

‘‘Nothing, nothing!’’ he said, in response to 
the unuttered question which he saw in her 
eyes. He sank wearily into a chair. 

‘‘T have tramped miles and miles, but it is 
the same old story. It is ‘young men, young 
men!’ The world seems crazy for young men. 
Youth and energy are everything. Experience 
and judgment nothing. There is a lot of good 
work left in me yet. They seem to think that 
a man who is over fifty is good for nothing 
but the poorhouse. He is worn out, and has 
no business to be alive.’’ 

“OQ James, don’t!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor, who had never heard her husband 
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Mr. Whiting in regard to a matter that had 
been troubling him all the morning. He had 
thought so much of the old man that in his 
dream the night before he had seen his own old 
father, for whom he was now able to provide, 
wandering disconsolately about in search of 
employment. 

‘*Mr. Whiting,’’ he said, ‘‘have you decided 
on any one to fill Mr. Hartman’s place ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ responded the lawyer. ‘‘None of 
those who have applied suit me.’’ 

‘**I thought you said you had partly arranged 
for one.’’ 

Mr. Whiting smiled. ‘‘I am afraid that was 
not exactly the truth. I said something like 
that, I believe, to that old man who was in, 
but I did it because I did not like to tell him 
right out that he was too old.’’ 

‘*But why wouldn’t he be all right?’’ the 
young man inquired. ‘‘He would be more 
likely to stay at it than a younger man. Young 
men are always looking ahead for something 
better, and aren’t as likely to be so careful.’’ 

‘““That is so,’’ responded Mr. Whiting, 
twirling his glasses on the end of their cord; 
‘‘but on the other hand, old men are hard to 
teach. They do not take things up as quickly, 
and are opinionated and set in their ways. 
Then, too, he would be likely to be laid up 
with rheumatism or something just when we 
needed him most, and we shouldn’t like to be 
so strict with a man of his years.’’ 

‘*He looks strong,” 
John protested, 














‘‘and I think you 
would be doing him 
a kindness if you 
gave him the place.” 

‘*Perhaps so, but 
there are ten thou- 
sand other old men 
in the city who are 
in need of just such 
kindness. When you 
have practised as 
long as I have, you 
will have learned 
that a law business 
can’t be run on a 
charitable basis. 
Keep your charity 
outside of your busi- 
ness if you would 
have your business 
provide anything for 
charity.”’ 

‘That is a good 
maxim, I suppose,’’ 
the young man re- 
sponded with © un- 
usual persistency, 
““‘but if you can 
serve your business 
and do a needy man 
a good turn at the 
same time, I should 
think it was a good 
thing todo. I want 
to make youa propo- 
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“I AM ONLY SIXTY-EIGHT, AND | AM AS SPRY AS EVER.” 


speak in this way before; for despite all his 
disappointments and trials he had always kept 
a cheerful face before her. She came behind 
him, and throwing her arms about his neck, 
nestled her cheek against his gray head. 

Mr. McGregor started as if caught talking to 
himself. He reached up, and taking hold of 
her hands, patted and stroked them fondly, 
saying, ‘‘There, now, dear, you must not mind 
what I am saying. I am a little tired and 
disappointed. That is all. I am sure to find 
something to-morrow. I shall be all right as 
soon as I get some of that good coffee I smell. 
Is supper ready ?’’ 

He strove to banish the gnawing care and 
appear cheerful in his wife’s presence. It was 
a difficult task, but he succeeded fairly well. 
They chatted continually during the meal, 
happy in the belief that they were deceiving 
each other. Hope rose the next morning with 
the sun. Who could tell what the new day 
might have in store? Mrs. McGregor watched 
her husband as he strode down the street. 

‘‘Who would have thought,’’ she sighed, 
‘‘that James McGregor would be seeking 
service with other men?’’ Ah, the good days 
had gone! Young men were in command of 
affairs now; men who did not remember the 
time when the name of James McGregor was 
good for almost any sum he might ask at any 
bank in the city. 

The day passed as other days had done. 
Disappointment, disappointment, bitter and 
deep, met the old man at every turn. He 
could hardly summon courage to go home. 
The next week the rent would be due. There 
was nothing with which to pay. 

There was no use trying to deceive his poor 
wife any longer. He must tell her the truth; 
some of the furniture must be sold. They had 


go. His footsteps dragged. He felt as if he 
were an executioner on the way to kill the one 
he loved. 

“‘T am a failure, a failure!’’ he kept repeat- 
ing. 


It was not until after lunch that day that 
John Bates found an opportunity to speak to | 


sition. You have 
agreed that I may 
| attend to any business of my own that I may 
get. Now I want to make this my business. 
If you will let him have the place, I will do 
his work and mine, too, if he should miss a 
day or so at any time. You might tell him it 
was simply for a month. Then you could see 
how he gets along, and if he did not suit, you 
could let him go when his month is up. He 
need not know that he is on trial. I think, 
Mr. Whiting, that he is pretty hard pinched, 
and he looks as if he could do the work all 
right.’’ 

Mr. Whiting thought a moment. It was 
contrary to his business maxims, but he was 
secretly pleased with his clerk’s championship 
of the old man’s cause. ‘‘Very well,’’ he said, 
‘‘you can try him if you wish to shoulder the 
responsibility.’’ 

McGregor dragged himself wearily up the 
stairs. Mrs. McGregor met him at the door 
with radiant face. He could not respond this 
time. The smile refused to come. 

She took him by the arm, saying, ‘‘You 
are very tired, dear ?’’ 

**Ves.’’ 

She opened the door and said, softly, ‘There 
is some one waiting for you inside.’’ 

The information interested him. It would 
be the landlord, perhaps, or the janitor. 

The visitor was sitting with his back to the 
light, but rose, and coming forward, stretched 
out his hand. 

**Good evening, Mr. McGregor! Mr. Whiting 
wished me to come to see if you could begin 
work for him next Monday.’’ 

For a moment the old man was like one just 
roused from a deep sleep. The horror which 
had possessed him fell from him like a dream. 
The racked nerves relaxed. Tears started to 
his eyes and blinded him. He sank into a 
chair, seemingly oblivious to the presence of 
the stranger. 

John felt that it was a scene on which no 
outsider should intrude, and started for the 
door. His step roused the old man, who, 
springing up with unexpected vigor, put out 
his hand and said: 

‘Don’t go! Don’t go! 





I cannot begin to 
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tell you how thankful I am to you. Sit down, 
please, if you are not in a hurry. I suppose, 
though,’’ with a disappointed expression, 


“that you want to get home to your dinner. | 


I forgot it was so late.’’ 

‘‘If you could put up with our plain little 
table we should be glad to have you take tea 
with us,’’ said Mrs. MeGregor, cordially. 

John did stay, and he afterward declared 
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that he never enjoyed a meal more. The old 
people seemed endowed with the fire of youth, 
for hope and youth are near neighbors. 

On his way home that evening John said to 
| himself, ‘‘John Bates, you don’t deserve much 
credit for it, but that is about the best thing 
you ever did.’’ He realized as never before 





the truth of the maxim that the chief perquisite 
| of a place is its opportunities for doing good. 
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jw NTIL recent times the growing of wheat 
was not included among the agricultural 
pursuits of Argentina. The wide-spread 
pastoral plains were devoted to the raising of 
cattle and sheep; the possibilities for wheat- 
growing were not known or much thought about. 
Flour was imported from the United States 
to Buenos Ayres, and those engaged in tending 
the flocks and herds subsisted principally upon 
meat and maize. There was, in fact, but little 
settled husbandry. Fierce political struggles 
kept the country in constant tur- 


IV. WHEAT-GROWING IN 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 





realizing some profit out of his wheat-crop. As 
a rule, low prices alone will not do it; there 
must be a wet season, seriously damaging the 
crop, or a prolonged drought, withering the 
wheat-plant. 

Some Italians engaged in wheat-growing are 
small farmers who own their lands, but gener- 
ally the land upon which this wheat is grown 
is leased. 

The time for sowing wheat differs a little in 
the various provinces, owing to slight differences 








sowing the wheat and the harvest is not 
generally employed by the Italian in raising 
other farm products. As a wheat-grower he 
seldom engages in mixed farming, not always 


growing even vegetables for the use of his table. | 
He may raise enough maize to feed his bullocks, | 


but he does not often take this trouble, as he 
usually has sufficient pasturage for them. 


This interval is a period of relaxation or | 


idleness, from which little pleasure or benefit 
is to be derived. 
within easy reach, or social advantages to be 
enjoyed. Generally his surroundings are cheer- 
less and forlorn.. Often his home is but a hut, 
small and rudely built, ugly and comfortless, 
into which his unusually large family is 
crowded, with barely sufficient furniture of the 
crudest sort to meet the needs of his household. 
There is no garden ; there are no flowers or trees 
or other surroundings to relieve his forlorn and 
lonely outlook. 


A HOTBED OF WEEDS. 


UT he enjoys good health and is satisfied 
with his condition, which he regards 
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There are no communities | 
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bags and often escape notice. This may oceur 
through carelessness or design, but in either case 
the discovery is certain to come later on, perhaps 
after the wheat is sold, and its marketable quality 
is much impaired. 

The bags are piled in the field, and if care- 
fully piled and covered at the top with canvas 
sheets and protected from contact with the earth, 
the damage is relatively slight, even should wet 
weather prevail. On the other hand, if the 
wheat sacks are dumped carelessly on the ground 
without any protection, as frequently happens in 
the hurry, much injury is sometimes done. 

The bags remain stacked in the field only until 
the wheat-grower is able to have them carted 
to the railroad-station or other place of trans- 
portation. The carts are high-wheeled and 
heavy, and are hauled by bullocks more fre- 
quently than by horses. As there are few 
improved roads, the hauling is heavy and difti- 
cult in case of bad weather. 

At the railroad-stations the sacks are piled 


| to await transportation to their place of ship- 


ment. It is a busy season for the railroads, 
and many cars are required to transport the 
vast bulk of wheat. The larger portion of 


as temporary, and which is in large | the wheat-crop is moved by the railroads to the 


measure self-imposed to enable him the sooner 
to return to his native country and enjoy the 
hard-earned fruits of his labor. To the Ameri- 
can farmer the conditions of this country life 

would be well-nigh intolerable. 
The damage to which wheat-growing is 
exposed from the elements is sometimes so 
serious as to destroy the crop or 





moil and commotion. The Indian 
made frequent raids upon the 
outlying settlements, often dri- 
ving off stock and committing 
other depredations upon life and 
property. 

While this state of affairs 
lasted, pastoral pursuits furnished 
a safer and more profitable occu- 
pation than the growing of 
cereals. Stock could be driven 
from place to place, as circum- 
stances might require for its 
security, and much of it could be 
fed with little cost upon the large 
tracts of unenclosed lands covered 
with rich pasturage. 

With farming the case is differ- 
ent. Peaceful conditions are essential to its 
successful prosecution. Where public disorder 
prevails, farm labor is constantly exposed to 
interruption, and farm crops to destruction. 

In the course of time, however, changes began 
to take place that were more favorable to settled 
husbandry. The country was becoming more 





render it substantially valueless 
for harvesting. 


wet season. It causes his poorly 
farmed lands to become a hotbed 
of weeds, which spring up rapidly 
and crowd out the growing wheat, 
stunting the development of its 


rendering his crop of little or no 
value. Fortunately a wet season 
is unusual, and not of frequent 
occurrence. 

Sometimes severe hail-storms 
sweep over a_ locality, 








THRASHING IN ARGENTINA. 


in climate and conditions of the soil. 
may be sown at any time from the first of May 
until the first of August, or perhaps a little 
later, according to the locality. 
Formerly the sowing was done as the furrows 


were freshly turned by the plow. Then a large | 


| proportion of the seed wheat was hand-sown 


Wheat | 


peaceful and prosperous. The bands of Indians, broadcast and covered with a harrow of primitive 
whose frequent incursions had been productive | make, so light that it left many clods unbroken. 
of so much mischief and disorder, were driven| The land generally is not so well broken and 
to the remote south, completely subjugated and prepared for the reception of the seed wheat as 
badly depleted in numbers by the vigorous cam- | it should be, or as it will be in the near future, 


paign waged against them by General Roca. 
Those desiring to engage in farming could now 
till their lands in peace and reap their harvest 
in security. : 

The wealth of the republic lies in the great 
productive powers of its soil. It was found 
that the soil was well suited to the growing of 
cereals. The desire to find what profit thére 
might be in growing wheat for export furnished 
the motive for starting the infant industry. 

By 1890 wheat-growing had begun to assume 
large dimensions, and Argentine wheat now 
constitutes an important factor in the bread 
supply of Europe. The provinces—states, as 
we call them—which produce the bulk of the 
wheat—Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, Entre Rios 
and Cordoba—form a compact group, compri- 
sing an area almost exactly equal to that of the 
State of Texas. 

Of course only a small portion of the land 
suitable for the cultivation of cereals is devoted 
to the growing of them, but the area under 
wheat is large and increasing every year. The 
surface of this section is flat, without rocks or 
stones, destitute of timber, with only a few 
streams, and has a rich soil, temperate climate, 
and usually a sufficient rainfall for crop pur- 


poses. 
[v ties—Swiss, Russians, French—engaged 

in mixed farming and in growing wheat, 
the great bulk of the wheat-crop is grown by the 
Italian. It is estimated that three-fourths of 
the wheat-crop is produced by his labor. He 


HOW THE ITALIAN SUCCEEDS. 


HILE there are some of other nationali- 


is the big wheat-grower of the country, and | 


his work is largely representative of the wheat- 
growing industry. 

Judged by our standard, his way of growing 
wheat would be considered careless and slovenly. 
Yet he makes wheat-growing profitable to him- 


—for improvement is visible,—yet, owing to the 
| fact that the soil in an ordinary season pulver- 
| izes easily and is very fertile, it yields a good 
crop despite these disadvantages. 





| 
PLOWING BY MOONLIGHT. 
LAJPtER the land is plowed it is raked and 
leveled with the harrow. The imple- 
ments now used for plowing and 
| harrowing are generally suitable for the work, 
}and will do it well with the exercise of care 
| and attention, although some farmers, to avoid 
| expense, are slow to adopt improved methods. 
| Sowing is usually done now with a wheat- 
|sower. The wheat-drill is not used, or used 
| very rarely, but it will be gradually introduced 
as the land becomes better cultivated. Land 
can be plowed at any time of the year unless 
the ground has become too hard baked from a 
long drought. 

When new land is plowed a crop of maize is 
| sometimes put into it before sowing it in wheat, 
| but with cross-plowing it is maintained that 
wheat may be sown on it the first year and a 
moderate crop grown if the sods have sufficiently 
rotted. 

When the time for plowing and sowing comes, 
the Italian wheat-grower spares 
neither himself nor his family. All 
work—women as well as children. 
Plowing is begun early in the morn- 
| ing, and with the exception of the hot 
| midday hours, it is continued until 
late in the evening, and often by 
moonlight. 

So bent is he on increasing his 
wheat acreage, if the season is favor- 
| able and the land in proper condition, 
| that he will employ all the plows for 
| which he has bullocks or horses, push 

his plowing from fifteen to sixteen hours a 
| day, and keep up this work for a considerable 





self—a result not always attained by some who | period. 


excel him in the character of their work. 
The reason is not far to seek. 


If the season is favorable and a good crop is 


Cheapness in | harvested his profits are large, unless the price 








the production of wheat is an important factor | of wheat is extremely low. On the other hand, 
in its profits, and especially so when low prices | if the season is unusually wet, or from other 
prevail. The Italian has qualities that meet | cause the crop is very meager, he does not 
this condition. He is a hard worker, temperate | abandon his work; he will harvest his crop, 
and frugal in his habits, lives cheaply and | apparently content to make bare wages out of 
often meanly to save expense, and is animated | it, and probably inspired with the hope of getting 
with a keen desire to make money. |some compensation for his losses out of the 
With such qualities it takes a very hard com- | bounty of the next season. 
bination of circumstances to keep him from| The interval between plowing the land and 








injuring the growing crop or 
completely destroying it, but the 
damage done by them is not wide-spread, and 
does not seriously affect the general crop. Late 


frosts or heavy fogs followed by hot suns occa- | 
Droughts, too, | 


sionally do serious damage. 
sometimes cause great damage. 

Where the soil is more mixed with sand, or 
has more or less limestone formation near the 
surface, there is greater liability to injury from 
prolonged dry weather, although in ordinary 


seasons the wheat produced there is of excellent | 
quality. There is also danger from rust dam- | 
aging the growing wheat, and in some districts | 


the value of the wheat-crop is often depreciated 
by smut. 

In the most northern districts the wheat-crop 
sometimes suffers from the locust pest, but the 
occurrence is not frequent. And in some few 
districts, where the lands are damp, the cater- 
pillar at times causes some local damage; but 
this pest is of little importance, and no worse 
than in other countries. 

When the wheat ripens another busy season 
begins. Until the crop is reaped there is little 
respite from labor. Men and women, boys 
and girls, all work, and work hard, from early 
morning until late in the evening. Many 
Italians come to the country, to work during 
harvesting-time and afterward return to their 
homes. Wages are not high, but higher than 
for ordinary work. 

There is no lack of reaping machinery of the 
best quality. The ‘‘header’’ and the ‘‘har- 
vester and binder’’ are both used. The reaping 
is often done by contract with owners of tray- 
elling machines. After the wheat is cut it 
is stacked on the field to be thrashed. Consider- 
able damage is caused by poor stacking if wet 
weather prevails. 

Thrashing takes place as soon as possible 
after reaping. The thrashing of wheat is 





CARRYING WHEAT TO MARKET. 


usually done by contract with owners of trav- 
elling machines, and some large landowners 
own their machine and cut their wheat and 
their neighbors’. There are several makes of 
thrashers used, more of English than of Ameri- 
can construction. 


FROM FIELD TO RAILROAD. 


Tr HE wheat when thrashed goes directly 
into the bags in which it is to be 
exported. If the wheat is not well 
cleaned, or if some of the sheaves thrashed are 
damp, the chaff and damaged wheat pass into the 


When it is considered that there are no barns 
| in 

The greatest misfortune that can | Cleaning and classifying grain, no elevators 
come to the wheat-grower is a | except a few owned by the railroads; that the 
| wheat-crop from the beginning of harvest until 
| 


| to the weather, never housed or covered except 


heads or running it to straw, and | 


badly | 


| point of shipment, and the remainder is trans- 
| ported on lighters, or barges, on the rivers. 
From the time the harvest begins until the 
| crop is delivered at its place for transportation, 
| the wheat-grower is engaged in a tremendous 
| struggle of unremitting toil. Through long 


| hours in a blazing sun he pushes his work 


with hurried steps and tireless energy. 


the country, no warehouses for storing, 


it is delivered at the station and sold is exposed 


with canvas sheets, and not often with these, 
some idea may be had of the conditions which 
compel the wheat-grower to hurry his work 
with unflagging energy in order to save his 
crop ; and some explanation may be found here 
for the fact that his work is not always done 
as well as it should be. 

For farming or wheat-growing Argentina 
offers many advantages and inducements. Land 
is plentiful and cheap, the soil is generally fertile 
and easily worked, the climate is good and with- 
out severe winters. The area adapted to the 
growing of cereals is almost illimitable, being esti- 
mated at two hundred and fifty millions of acres. 

Only a small portion of this vast tract is as 
| yet devoted to the growing of wheat, but every 

year witnesses an increase of acreage, and 
every season shows advances and improvements 
|'in methods of farming. With lands more subdi- 


vided and owned by the holders, the soil would 
be better cultivated and 
increased. 


its output greatly 





BY ARTHUR SPENCER. 
HE Wade Park 
Zoological Gardens 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 
were the scene the 
past summer of a 
most exciting conflict. 
Among the birds, 
beasts and reptiles that 
comprise the collec- 
tion none is more 
widely known, nor by 
the attendants more 
feared, than the giant 
male African ostrich. 
It had always been 














customary for attendants to entice this particular 
| ostrich into a separate enclosure whenever it 
became necessary to clean the large enclosure— 
| which, from the awe in which the bird was held, 
was not very often. However, upon my taking 
| charge, I saw no good reason why the ostrich 
| should be exempt from rules governing the rest 
of the zoo. So after listening to all the tales of 
the fierce, ungovernable temper of this 
particular bird, I made preparations to 
invade his stronghold. 
I have always found in handling 
a single ostrich that the most success- 
ful weapon of defense is the ordi- 
nary garden rake, supplemented with 


a whip. In making an attack an 
enraged ostrich makes such quick 


rushes that it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to stop him with any ordinary 
weapon, but with the garden rake, if, 
instead of awaiting his onslaught, one 
| advances toward him, and before he gets his 
| full momentum of speed forces the rake against 
his neck, just below his head, he will instantly 
turn tail and run. Then, if followed closely 
with a good stout whip, applied vigorously, he 
speedily succumbs. 

I had barely entered the cage and closed the 
gate when the ostrich spied me. For a mement 
he seemed as if he could not fully realize that 
some person had at last had the temerity to 
invade his domicile. Then, seemingly having 
made up his mind what to do, he started toward 
me. I quickly advanced to meet him, and just 
as he was preparing for his grand rush I reached 
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him, brought my rake to bear hard against his 
neck, and began to force him back; but only 
for a foot, when he turned quickly, then literally 
flew over the ground for about twenty feet. 
Then he turned quickly again, and before I 
realized it he was coming toward me with the 
speed of a whirlwind. 

I raised my rake, but he jumped high in the 
air, and as he descended close beside me, 
struck me with both feet, knocking me into a 
corner of the pen; then while I lay prostrate 
he tried to kick me to death. 

The fact that I lay in the corner of the pen 
alone prevented his accomplishing his purpose. 
He would raise his foot high in the air, then 
kick downward like lightning. His feet would 
inflict the most severe cuts and bruises, and 
tear my clothes in shreds; but owing to my 
position in the corner, I was able, by quick 
dodging, to save myself severe injury, the most 
painful wound being a gash in the hip four 
inches in length and about three inches deep. 

I saw that I must act at once, before I was 
seriously injured, and as my only weapons, the 





COMPANION. 





whip and rake, were some ten feet away, I 
knew I must take great chances in securing 
them. In the meantime the attendants were 
grouped outside the cage, too terrified to render 
me any assistance. I called to them to open 
the gate and throw something at the ostrich to 
attract his attention. This they finally did. 

I lay perfectly still, and after several more 
kicks at my prostrate form, the ostrich, with a 
shriek of defiance, made a dart for the gate. 
| As he did so I leaped to my feet; then as he 
turned I pressed the rake against his neck with 
a strength born of desperation, back until I 
had him against the fence. 

As he tried to turn to seek safety in flight, 
I began to belabor him with the stout rawhide 
whip. Then, when finally I was almost ready 
to drop from exhaustion, he began to show the 
effects of my treatment. First he tried to break 
through the fence ; then finding that unavailing, 
| he sank to the ground and buried his head in 
the sand; and thus ended one of the hardest 
| fights for life I ever experienced in an encounter 
with an ostrich. 
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CHAPTER III. 











[Mi IDNIGHT had passed, marked by the 
whistle of the Southern train that 
wound round the lower farm on its 
lonely way to the North. 

‘*My eyes are paining me right much,’’ said 


Old Miss. ‘‘I expect I need a fresh bandage, 
Eustaphia. It must be near morning, isn’t 
ite”? 


‘*O dear, no,’’ said Eustaphia, getting up and 
lighting a candle. 

‘‘I’ve been thinking as I lay awake,’’ con- 
tinued Old Miss, ‘‘that likely as not that 
Velasquez was the thing your Uncle Hanover 
invested his fortune in. It would have been 
just like him to take a notion like that and pay 
a fancy price for it.’’ 

‘*But there’s nothing to suggest that he ever 
thought of buying it,’’ objected Eustaphia, 
lighting the spirit-lamp to heat water for a 
compress. 

‘‘Well, it’s mighty likely that a connoisseur 


speak my mind to this Me- 
Henry.’’ 

And that settled it. 

Miss Lizzie and Miss 
Lorena both wished to go 
to the city, and even the 
colonel gave up his morn- 
ing ride with the hounds 
in the excitement of the 
new interest in the portrait, 
and decided to accompany 
them. This left no room 
for Eustaphia, so she did 
not ask to go, but watched 
the high-swung, heavy- 
wheeled old vehicle creak 


ar 


away down the narrow 
plantation road until it 


disappeared from view. 
That her grandmother 
would put a peremptory 
stop to the investigations 
by returning with the por- 
trait in the carriage she 
felt sure. She took a book 





like him would be attracted by a thing like | 
that, and Uncle Hanover never was the one 
to hesitate about getting anything he took a | 
fancy to because it had value. What I think | 
more than probable,’’ she went on, ‘‘is that | 
this Bruno wanted to paint Uncle Hanover, | 
and hadn’t any other canvas, so he just painted | 
him on top of the Spanish king and asked a 
bigger price, because that way he sold your | 
uncle two pictures instead of one.’’ 

‘*But what good could it do him if he could 
never have the one without destroying the 
other ?’’ 

‘*People like your uncle have queer notions,’”’ 
maintained the old lady. 

It seemed to Eustaphia that it was Old Miss 
who had the queer notions, but she said 
nothing, hoping that with the fresh dressing 





to relieve her eyes, her grandmother would | 
And indeed, under | to bring all that knowledge back to this very lying in state, as it were. 


drop off to sleep again. 


out into the garden, and 
curled herself on a worn 
bench which caught the 
shadow of two ancient 
holly-trees. 

She was glad to be re- 
lieved for a day from the 
eare of nursing and the 
habitual family service. 
The sweet smell of a forest 
fire somewhere back in the 
mountains came to her; 
the falling leaves drifted down from the 
oak-trees; her book dropped quietly to the 
ground, where a little red squirrel, on his 
way to look for green persimmons, stopped 
to investigate it. 

As much as Eustaphia longed for all that the 
world of art might teach her, she longed most 


indoors, reading the head-lines of the papers as 
she went: 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE! 
A Genuine Velasquez 
Said to be Hidden under a 
Family Heirloom. 


HANOVER PORTRAIT 
Conceals a Lost 
VELASQU EZ. 
The Hidden Treasure Revealed 
by a Mere Accident. 

She saw her own name in large capitals, 
and an account of her fall into the picture. 
There was an interview with Mr. McHenry, 
in which the possible value of the hidden 
masterpiece was quoted at anything from twenty 
thousand to a hundred thousand dollars. 

“I think it’s right bad taste to have men- 
tioned Eustaphia’s name,’’ said Miss Lizzie, 
laying aside her wraps. ‘‘I think you ought 
to see the editors about it, brother, and object. 

“I am certainly glad the picture has been 
photographed,’’ she added. 





to the folks at Culpepper.’’ 
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most favorable light, the chipped place on his 
sleeve revealing a bright bit of coloring where 
Mr. McHenry had carefully cleaned the waxy 
preparation away. He still wore his haughty 
simper that was the flower of vanity. 

**Ain’t it funny to think that perhaps there’s 
really a king hidden under there ?’’ Eustaphia 
heard one old lady saying. ‘‘My, if I was Old 
Miss Hanover, wouldn’t I be quick to uncover 
him and see if it was really so!’’ 

‘*Those Hanovers are so proud that they 
think their own ancestor is better than a king,’’ 
her companion answered. ‘‘I think they 
ought to be forced to uncover it.’’ 

“If what the papers said was true, they 
haven’t any more moral right to it than you or 
I have,’’ said another. ‘‘It belongs to the 
Spanish government.’’ 

‘*They are trying to pretend their ancestor 
bought it from this artist that painted their 
ancestor’s portrait on top,’’ returned the first. 

Eustaphia turned on her hotly. ‘‘They are 








not trying to pretend anything!’’ she cried. 
“IT shall send a/| ‘‘They are trying to find out the truth!’ 
copy to Lucy, and Cousin Johnny Maury, and | 


The strangers stared at hera moment. Then 
their faces grew dark with embarrassment as 


‘‘Was it photographed ?’’ cried Eustaphia. | their glances reverted to the portrait, and they 


“Oh, if 1 had only been along!’’ 
‘‘T am sorry it was photographed with the 


| saw unmistakably that they had been talking 
| at the elbow of one of the Hanovers. 


hole in it,’’ said Old Miss, as the captain led They moved aside, and Eustaphia found 


her to the table. 


“I should have liked if it | another stranger beside her—a man. 


He spoke 


could have been repaired before it was taken.’’ | with a Northern accent. 


‘*But the hole is the very thing that makes | 




























“ BUT A VELASQUEZ IS AN HEIRLOOM OF THE AGES.” 


| it so interesting, mother,’’ declared the captain, 
with a quiet look at Eustaphia. 

Old Miss did not answer. 

‘But what is going to be done ?’’ asked 
Eustaphia. 
| ‘** Nothing,’’ said the captain, ‘‘until the 
|obsequies are over. Uncle Hanover is—a— 
The morning 





the quiet ministrations, Old Miss began to take | spot and use it to express her great love for the | papers were full of it, you see, and everybody 


a gentler view of everything. 
‘It seems to me that a thing they haven’t 


missed for so long needn’t be brought up to | 


| beautiful, natural world in which she had 
| grown up. 
When the carriage returned after sunset she 


decided to come into town and have a look at it. 
| You’d have certainly thought there was a 
| session of court. Didn’t we meet all the people 


worry those Spaniards now,’’ she said, pres- | could not have told what she had done all day ; | in the county, mother ?’”’ 


ently. 


quiet about it, and no one will be the wiser | 


what there is behind that painting. I think | 


we have as much right to it as anybody, for | 
it’s likely Uncle Hanover paid that Frenchman 
more than the Spaniards ever paid Velasquez | 


for it, and the proof of it is that with all his | 


great fortune, Uncle Hanover left us nothing | side of her, Old Miss paused in the doorway. | 


except the portrait.’’ 


of her point of view, and left Eustaphia won- | 
dering if it was possible that the passionate | 
pride of family possession could so blind a| 
pious woman like her grandmother. | 

At last light began to filter through the | 
shutters of the uncurtained windows. <A hound 
bayed in the distance. In her imagination Eus- 
taphia saw the bright faces of the horses, their 
glistening satin coats, straight, slim legs, thin | 
withers and deep-lunged chests. 

The first bell tinkled, and Keziah brought | 


“*T think I’ll just tell McHenry to keep | 


but it made no difference, as everybody was too 
| excited to ask her. 

‘“‘Why, grandmother,’’ she ejaculated, peer- 
ing after the carriage as it turned away, and 
seeing no packing-case strapped at the back of 
it, ‘‘you haven’t brought the portrait !’’ 

With the colonel and the captain on each 


the complacency of some secret pride. 

‘*No, daughter,’’ she said. ‘‘And we are 
not going to bring it.’’ 

‘* Then,’’ cried Eustaphia, eagerly, 
McHenry is going to uncover it!’’ 

‘Certainly not! It is on exhibition,’’ replied 
her grandmother, ‘‘in Mr. McHenry’s parlor. 
Fifty people have been in to see it.’’ 

‘*Fifty people,’’? gasped Eustaphia, ‘‘to see 
Uncle Hanover! What for ?’’ 

‘*T am surprised that you should ask such a 


“es 


Mr. 


| ‘*T reckon we did,’’ said Old Miss, placidly. 
‘*Right many people came up to speak to me. 
| I shall go down to the city again to-morrow, 
| Eustaphia,’’ she added, ‘‘and if you like you 
| may go with me to see Uncle Hanover.’’ 
| ‘T should like to right much,” 
| Eustaphia. 

She did not think 





said 


it wise to discuss the 


| The light from the hall fell on her, in her | question. She felt too sure that the fatigue of | 
Old Miss dozed off after these revelations | widow’s veil, as she drew herself up with | the day would bring on another of her grand- | 


mother’s acute attacks and definitely settle the 
| going of either of them, as indeed it did. Old 
| Miss spent the next day unprotestingly in bed. 
| But the day following she carried her point 
with all her old habit of command, and she and 
Eustaphia went down to the city. 
| A great change had come over the little house 
}on Sycamore Street. A steady stream of 
| country people trailed in and out of the open 
doorway. At one moment Mr. McHenry would 


the hot water and started a ‘‘light wood’’ blaze | question, child,’’ said Old Miss, with distinct | be on the doorstep, bidding some one good-by, 


in the fireplace. The crackling roused Old | 
Miss, and she insisted on being dressed and | 
going down to family prayers. 

After breakfast she announced her intention 
of going to the city with Captain George. 

‘*But the doctor said you were to be especially | 
careful not to tire yourself, mother,’’ protested 
Miss Lizzie. 

‘“*T’m feeling right much better to-day,’’ 


disapproval. 
admire it ?’’ 
‘*But they never came here to admire it!’’ 


‘‘Why should they come but to 


| blundered Eustaphia. 


“Oh, it’s all in the papers,’’ laughed the 
captain. He pulled a roll of newspapers from 
his overcoat pocket. ‘‘Here, Eustaphia, you 
can read all about it after supper. 
mother, I’m famishing, aren’t you ?’’ 


and at another he would be in the back parlor, 
explaining the portrait to his visitors. 

When Eustaphia and her grandmother went 
| in there were as many as a dozen people in the 
back parlor. Eustaphia settled Old Miss in an 
| armchair and left her to the care of her many 
| friends, while she herself joined the excited 


| comments about the portrait. 
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‘*The truth is often long in coming,’’ he said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘and little welcome.’’ 

Something in the speech or in the 

man affected Eustaphia disagreeably. 

‘*Do you think so?’’ she said, politely. 

She would have turned away, but 

the stranger still addressed her. ‘‘I 

understand that Mrs. Hanover is abso- 


4 lutely unwilling to have the portrait 


destroyed,’’ he said. 
“Tt is a family heirloom,’’ said 


* Eustaphia. 


**But a Velasquez is an heirloom of 

It belongs to the world.’’ 
‘*You do not understand,’’ said 

Eustaphia. ‘‘It would be as impossible 

for my grandmother to consent to 
having it destroyed as for her to 
consent to—to robbing a grave.’’ 
“Very nicely put,’’ said the 
stranger, appreciatively. ‘‘It is a 
grave, really. It is the tomb of 
a masterpiece ; and for that reason, 
and as I was passing through 
Virginia to-day, I thought I would 
stop over for the funeral, as it were. 

I am a picture dealer.’’ 

Eustaphia did not answer. She 
was standing beside a win- 
dow that commanded a back 
view of the city, which 
here dropped abruptly down 
ancient and ragged stairways 
to a lower street in the slums 
of the city. 

The stranger followed her 


the ages. 


gaze out of the window. 
‘‘What an unwholesome 
street!’’ he commented. 


‘*Where does it lead, may I 
ask? It looks as if it might 
be to destruction.’’ 

“Tt leads to the lower 
depot,’’ said Eustaphia. The stranger continued 
to look out abstractedly. 

‘*What an excellent way to commit suicide,’’ 
he suggested. ‘‘Just to go down those crazy 
stairs. ’’ 

‘*The stairs are perfectly safe,’’ she said, 
|coldly. ‘‘The students from the college run 
|down them every night of the world, because 
| it’s a short cut to the lower depot, and they 
can steal a ride down to the college on the 
midnight train.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the stranger, philosophically, 
‘‘maybe they are safe, but they don’t look it.’’ 

To Eustaphia’s relief, a friend came up at 
that moment and told her that her grandmother 
needed her. She turned away quickly, and 
did not see the stranger again. 

Her relief turned to anxiety when she found 
that Old Miss was suffering sharply and wanted 
to be taken home. Eustaphia ordered the 
carriage driven up, wondering how her grand- 
| mother would bear the rough jolting over the 
bad roads in one of her acute attacks, and she 
wished they had not come. 

As she led Old Miss out to the carriage, with 
Mr. McHenry anxiously helping her, the doctor 
drew rein in front of the house. 

‘Of course she mustn’t have that journey 
to-night,’’ he said. ‘‘Drive right to my house, 
and I’ll be there as soon as I can get round.’’ 

Old Miss submitted with unprecedented meek- 
| ness. The Hanover carriage went back empty, 

the coachman carrying a message to the family. 
| When it reached them the captain rode in at 
| once on horseback to be near in case his mother 
| needed anything. 

It was after nine o’clock when he entered 
| the doctor’s house, and Old Miss was sleeping 
| restlessly, under opiates. There was nothing 
| he could do except sit with Eustaphia in the 
| sick-room, but the simple fact of his strong, 
responsible presence in the strange house gave 





Come, | group which moved and changed and made | her courage. 


As it was, she and the captain spent a sleep- 


replied Oid Miss, decisively, ‘‘and I want to| Eustaphia slowly followed the little group | Uncle Hanover stood on an easel, in the| less night. The doctor had been obliged to ride 





















away to a distant patient, to be gone, possibly, 
all night, and he had told them to guard 
against a collapse of the heart, that flickered 
under the stimulants like a dying fire. 

Toward dawn Eustaphia sent the captain 
away. Old Miss had fallen asleep, and 
Eustaphia, worn out with the long night, 
dozed in her chair, one hand still over Old 
Miss’s fluttering pulse. 

“‘Go down to breakfast, child,’’ said the 
doctor, in a low voice. ‘‘I’ll stay here. Your 
uncle has something to tell you.’’ 

Eustaphia got to her feet vaguely, and went 
down-stairs. 

The captain was walking back and forth in 
the dining-room. His face was drawn and 
stamped with some new trouble. 

‘*What has happened ?’”’? she asked quickly, 
when she saw his face. 

‘Uncle Hanover has been stolen !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A PEANUT PARTY 
By CAROLYN WELLS <p 


HE children who} 
T share their sim- 

ple pleasures un- 
selfishly with their 
playmates are likely 
// to grow into hospitable, 
| kindly men and women. 
ANY So those parents are 
SD wisest who provide 
Y opportunity occasion- 






which may include} 
their children’s friends. 
There would be more | 


doubt, if it were not so often difficult to find a 
satisfactory entertainment for the restless young 
people. 
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after-dinner coffee spoons you can find, and bid- | hang on tightly if slightly pressed open at the | with him the bag which was presented to him 
ding them start at opposite chairs, let each pick | stem end and clinched to the paper. on his arrival, and containing the peanuts he 
up one of the peanuts in the pair nearest to him, Each guest should be allowed to take home | has gathered or won in the games. 

and carry it in his spoon back to his chair. He | 

must then take the next in the same way, and 
iawoatimars searae. ITTLE MOTS PERILOUS RIDE 

He who first succeeds in doing this wins a : 
prize. 

Peanut pitch is played on a board about two | 
by three feet in size, marked by straight lines | 
into about a dozen divisions of different sizes. 
Mark the smaller spaces with large numbers, 
and the larger spaces with small numbers, and | Wi 
let each player pitch an equal number of peanuts | @ 
at the board. The numbers on which his 
peanuts fall, when added together, represent his | 
score. 

















there. It was a very steep, 

dangerous place. 
Accordingly, I went on 

ahead. Many little thickets of hemlock had 

sprung up here along the wood road and among 

the large old maples. We had cut a path 





ix T the old homestead one spring we boys 
planned to make a vast quantity of 
A peanut well is a large vase which has a EX maple-sugar, and to help us we took in 

small neck, or as a substitute a large bow] may | a youthful neighbor as a partner—he to furnish 

be covered with a wooden or pasteboard cover | one-half the buckets, kettles and other ‘‘tools,’’ 

in which is a round hole about three inches in | and have one-third of the product. 

but in some 








diameter. 


There were more than nine hundred sugar- 


The game consists of dropping peanuts into | maples on the southern slope of our mountain 


the hole, the nuts in each case being held | lot. 
between the player’s thumb and forefinger, his | 
| first day after we tapped the trees, and this so 


arm being straight out from his shoulder. 


They were large, fine trees. 
Unfortunately a great thaw came on the very 


Peanut pin is a stake or nail driven into the | spoiled the flow of sap that we made hardly 


| floor, with several circles chalked round it. 


| Peanuts are thrown at the stake, and a ‘nut | 


| enough sirup for a single ‘‘sugaring off.’’ 
But in the hope that cold, bright weather 


| falling in each circle counts less as it is farther | | would set in again, we left all the sap-buckets 


from the pin. 
For peanut-walking, two rows of peanuts, 


| about six inches apart, are laid across the room. 
| Each player endeavors to walk this narrow 


path without stepping on a peanut. 


If more rollicking games are desired, a blind 
| peanut hunt may be played by having the 
ally for amusements | | hunters blindfolded, and the nuts laid about on 


| tables and chairs. 


Peanut bag is the same as bean bag, only the 


| bags are of cheese-cloth and filled with peanuts. 


of these festivities, no | Captains may choose sides, and many variations 


of this game may be played. 
Another exciting game is an auction. 


Have 
The peanut party here described is a| ready a quantity of small parcels, containing 





hanging at the spiles in the trees and the kettles 
on the lug-pole for a fortnight or more. 

The weather continued warm, damp and 
cloudy, however, all through March. Hardly 
a drop of sap fell from those spiles, and what 
did run had no sweetness in it. 

The spring work on the farm began, and still 
those buckets and kettles were up there in the 
woods; and it is bad husbandry to leave such 
utensils out so long, especially the iron kettles 
and boiling-pans. 

Our thrifty neighbor, Edwards, grew uneasy 

about his share of the sugar./*kit,’’ and one 
morning he bade Thomas—that was our youth- 
ful partner’s name—go up to the lot with the 


simple and inexpensive idea, and is suitable mere trifles, such as an apple, an orange, a | oxen and a wood-sled and bring the kettles and 


for children of almost any age. 
a jolly way to celebrate a birthday 
or any such festival. 

Write the invitations carefully 
on very thin paper, then roll or 
fold them into small compass, 
and insert them in large, fine 
peanut-shells, which have been 
carefully cracked and emptied for 
the purpose. Tie up each shell 
with a gay-colored ribbon, to the 
end of which attach a small card 
bearing the address. 

When the guests have all arrived 
begin the fun with a peanut hunt. 
Present each one with a small bag 
made of bright-colored silk or 
cheese-cloth, and let the guests 
search for the peanuts, which 
have previously been hidden all 
over the house, or in such rooms 
as it is convenient to use for the 
purpose. 

Be sure to have plenty of pea- 
nuts, and let them be hidden 
wherever a possible lodging-place 
may be found, either obvious or 
obseure. 

When the hunt is over prizes 
may be given to those finding most 
and fewest. 

Now ask all the children to 
empty their bags of nuts into a 
large basket. 

This being done, let each in 
turn take a handful, the prizes 
being given to the boy and girl 
who gather the greatest number, 
using one hand only, and break- 
ing no shells. 

Next let each one guess as to 
the number of peanuts which are 
left in the basket: a prize being 
given to the guesser who is 
nearest right. 





It will be found | stick of candy, a tiny doll, a soap-bubble pipe | buckets home. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
A SMALL PASSENGER CAME RUNNING TO GO 
WITH US. 


As many prizes are required for | or a lead-pencil, but have them wrapped so as | smoke and steam. 


this frolic, it is well to have them very inexpen- | to give no hint of what they are. 


sive; the fun lies in taking the prize, and not | 


in the value of it. 

Now let each child be provided with a saucer | 
containing seven peanuts. At the word from | 
the director of the game, let each begin to shell 


Let a merry-minded grown person act as | 


| auctioneer, and sell the parcels to the highest 
| bidders, the payment, of course, to be made in 
peanuts. 


A quiet game is a guessing contest. Let the 


the nuts, the one who finishes first being | leader put the following questions for the chil- 


awarded the prize. The nuts must be shelled, 
the inner husk removed and no kernels broken 
to constitute a perfect shelling. 

Seat the children round a table, on which is 
a pile of peanuts. Let them play a game 


similar to jackstraws, by taking from the pile | 


as many peanuts as they can without moving 
any peanut other than the one they touch. As 
soon as a player disturbs in the least degree any 
peanut except the one he is engaged in removing 
he loses his play. 

Prizes, of course, go to those who secure the 
greatest number, and as the first peanuts removed 
are often the easiest, it is well to let a child begin 
the game who has not yet won as many prizes 
as his fellows. If preferred, the peanuts may 
be removed with sugar-tongs instead of fingers. 

A peanut race is played by placing a chair | 
at each end of the room and six pairs of 
peanuts on the floor at equal distances apart, so 
that the two rows reach from chair to chair. 





dren to answer: 

What nut is a sandy shore? (Beechnut.) 
The color of some eyes? (Hazelnut.) A 
stone fence? (Walnut.) A large strong box? 
(Chestnut.) A South American 
(Brazil-nut.) These may be easily supple- 
mented, and the list wound up with what nut 
begins with D? (Doughnut. ) 

The birthday feast must be adomed with 
peanuts in every possible way. The cake may 


| have its regulation candles, each standing in a 


peanut-shell. 

Initials of the guests, formed of peanuts, may 
mark their places at table. 

Peanut sandwiches are delicious, and peanut 
cake and ice-cream may be made. Salted 
peanuts, chocolate peanuts, peanut brittle and 
taffy are appropriate, and peanut dolls are 
pretty favors. 

The paper caps that come in cracker mottoes 


country ? | 





| the lumbermen had rolled the logs down, 


Tom came over to see what we 
wished to do about our own buckets, and 
I went back with him to lend a hand in 
collecting them and stowing the load. 

The oxen stood hitched up to the sled at 
the barn door. They were a yoke of large, 
steady old cattle, and we expected no diffi- 
culties in driving slowly through the past- 
ure-land ; for although the ground was now 
wholly bare, a sled with wooden shoes goes 
fairly well over grass. 

But as we were setting off, a small pas- 
senger came running to go with us, in the 
person of little Morrill Sweetzer, the son of 
Tom’s older sister, Winifred. 

Little Morrill, or ‘‘Mot’’ as they called 
him, had been told a great deal about 
maple-sugar-making, and had longed to go 
to the lot to see us sugar off. But he had 
been taken ill with whooping-cough early 
in March, and was unable to go out with us 
even on the few occasions when we had 
boiled sap. 

Now that he was better, however, he 
had begged so hard to go with us that his 
mother and Mr. Edwards set an old- 
fashioned sleigh-top on the sled for him to 
ride in. They tied it on with ropes and set 
the child inside it, wrapped up in a blanket, 
so that he could have a ride on the wood- 
sled and see the sugar-lot. 

Of course they charged Tom and me to be 
careful of him, and not drive over stumps or 
knolls in a way to throw the little fellow 
out. And as for the buckets and kettles, 
coming back, they were to be packed 
together and bound on the long sled in 
front of him. 

The distance was about a mile, through 
rough pastures, then along the side of a 
wooded ridge for half a mile farther to the 
boiling-place. 

To please Mot, we lighted a fire under 
the row of kettles that he might see the 
Not only the tin buckets at 


| the trees, but the great kettles were all nearly 


full of water from rains. We had to empty 


| and collect them and pack them all on the sled. 


Most of the trees were near the boiling-place, 
or not more than three or four hundred yards 
distant. 

But there was one outlying tract of sixty 
or seventy large maples in a little hollow, 
farther round the mountainside, a place we 
called ‘‘ Baffin’s Bay,’’ for no better reason than 
that the name was a familiar one from the 
geography used that winter at the district 
school. It was a little upland dell of a few 
acres in extent, having the mountain on one 
side and the open country on the other. 

‘‘We must not forget those buckets up at 
Baffin’s Bay,’’ Tom said to me. ‘‘You go 


j}and get them together, and I’ll drive along | 


to the ‘brow’ and let the oxen stand there, 
while I come and help you bring them down 
to the sled.’’ 

The ‘‘brow’’ was the brink of a steep declivity 
farther along the wood road. Two winters 


before spruce logs, growing higher up the moun- | 


| tain, had been drawn down to this brow; and 
las the descent below was too steep for horses, 
two 


may be extracted beforehand, and decorated | hundred yards or more, to another road at the 


Provide two contestants with the smallest | round their edges with peanuts, which will | foot of the descent. 


The old skids still lay 








lover old Bright’s back. 








through them to bring out the sap ; 
places the hemlocks were so thick that one had 
to push one’s way along. 

I went to the farthest trees first, picked 
up a load of twenty buckets, and was carrying 
them out just as Tom drove along to the brow 
with the team. I could hear the sled plainly, 
and little Mot talking. Another sound also 
attracted my attention ; it was an odd noise, like 
that of rubbing sandpaper on a board, and there 


| was a jingle of tin buckets at a group of maples 


a few yards away. 

I could not see the trees for the intervening 
green brush; some person or some animal was 
there. I set down my armful of buckets and 
stole softly round one side, where I could peep 
through the green boughs. 

It was a bear,—two bears,—gaunt, black 
creatures, recently out of their winter dens! 
They were licking the maple-trees just below 
where the spiles had been driven in. Sap had 
run down and deposited sweets. 

It was the red tongues of the bears which 
I had heard, scraping the bark of the tree. 
Bears are always hungry and sometimes very 
bold when they first emerge in the spring. 
These two must have heard Tom’s voice as he 
drove the oxen, and the creaking of the wood- 
sled, but they had not moved away. A moment 
later, however, when a puff of air bore my 
scent to them, they wheeled suddenly and went 
at a clumsy run through the hemlocks, directly 
toward the team. Noting this, I called out to 
warn Tom. 

**Look out!’’ I shouted. ‘‘ Look out, 
Two bears, coming right down toward you! 

My shouts probably set them running all the 
faster. They broke through the hemlocks into 
the wood road close by the off ox’s flank; and 
when old Broad saw those bears jump out 
of the brush, he jumped, too, and Bright with 
him. The steadiest ox or horse in the world 
will bolt at sight or smell of a bear 

Little Mot had not got out of the sleigh-box, 
and Tom was standing a few steps behind the 
sled when he heard me shout. Before he could 
get in front of the oxen or do anything to stop 
them they bolted over the brow and down that 
steep declivity, sled, buckets, sleigh and all. 

I heard the racket, heard the buckets tumbling 
end over end, and Tom shouting, ‘‘Whoa-hush! 
Whoa-hush!’’ Little Mot’s sereeches were 
chiming in, too. 

But before J reached the top of the brow the 
oxen and sled were at the bottom of the slide, 
and the sled had ‘‘jack-knifed’’ up over the 
‘‘roll’”? in which the sled tongue was set, and 
gone bottom up, on top of the oxen. Tin 
buckets lay scattered on all sides; and there 
stood Tom, goad-stick in hand, staring awe- 
struck down at the wreck. 

‘*It’s killed him, I guess,’’ were his first 
words to me, and we both ran down as quickly 
as we could. 

The oxen 
Broad with 
choking him. 


Tom! 


we 


lay sprawling among: logs, old 
his tongue out—his bow was 
But we could see nothing of little 


Mot. His cries had ceased; he was under the 
sled, which was bottom up over the oxen’s 
backs. 


Tom was white with fear. ‘‘Oh, what shall 


| we say to Winnie?’’ he exclaimed, in a husky 


whisper. ‘‘He would cry if he wasn’t killed!’’ 

The sleigh-box was under the sled, and we 
could see just a corner of the blanket protruding 
I caught hold of it, 
but had searcely given a pull when we heard 
a smothered ery from somewhere deep down 
in the wreck. 

At that we set to work to lift the sled off, 
and finally tipped it back, right side up. The 
shattered sleigh-box lay bottom up under it, 
and when that was taken off, there was Mot, 
lying wedged between the sides of the oxen, 
so tightly, indeed, that he was uncomfortably 
short of breath. 

But he could still ery, and when we pulled 
him out and stood him on his feet, his first 


| sobbing words were: 


**Where those two big black dogs come from, 
Uncle Tom ?’’ 

Little Mot, in fact, came out much better 
than poor old Broad, both of whose fore legs 
were broken, and who had to be put out of his 
pain. 

As for the bears.—the cause of the stampede, 
—they had made off, and were seen no more. 
Very likely they were as much frightened as 


| any one else, 
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GALVESTON. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
eather sayings should seldom be taken 


W literally. ‘There is the one about March, 
for instance. ‘The month comes in like a lion 
or a lamb, as pleases it best, and usually goes 
out like any old thing, even a sprinkling-pot, 
that happens to be near at the time. 
a question whether the Justices of the 
Supreme Court or the ambassadors should 
first enter the reception-room at Washington 
functions might be settled, according to a 
waggish observer, by bringing them in at sepa- 
rate doors, but at exactly the same moment. 
A laundry company in Berlin proposes to 
furnish linen free to all customers who will 
give them the washing of it. They estimate 
that in this way they can get back twice the 
original investment. ‘‘Let us but wash the 
shirts of a nation and we care not who makes 
them,’’ is their motto. 


wo friendly societies of ‘‘Pilgrims,’’ one in 
New York, the other in London, dined on 
the same night last month. One of the cable 
messages which the London Pilgrims sent to 
their American brothers read : 
‘*That our fellow Pilgrims progress! 
“That our fellow Pilgrims may flower! 
**Ts our good night.’ 
oa year, when the plague threatened Luck- 
now, India, an American paid the expense 
of piping pure water to all the buildings of 
the Isabella Thoburn College for Girls. He 
hoped to lessen the danger of contagion, and 
was successful. Although the plague caused 
more than a hundred deaths a day in Lucknow, 
not a case occurred in the college. This inci- 
dent should bear an important suggestion as to 
epidemics of typhoid fever nearer home. 


Holitays, this year, fall conveniently for 
workers in town who wish to go to the 
country. Memorial day, the Fourth of July 
and Labor day all come on Monday. City 
folk may leave town on Saturday afternoon, 
and have Sunday and Monday away from the 
heat and dust of the crowded streets. Wash- 
ington’s birthday fell on Monday, also, but two 
non-working days in succession are not prized 
so highly in winter as in summer. 
7" Russian police make practical use of the 
X-ray. At .Kief, recently, a drunken 
prisoner was robbed of about three hundred 
dollars by cell-mates. They denied the crime, 
but two-thirds of the money was found in their 
clothing, and the X-ray revealed the other 
hundred dollars, which was in gold, snugly 
stowed away in their respective interiors. 
They had swallowed it. Against detectives 
provided with the X-ray, the radium ray, and 
other marvels yet to come, the criminal of the 
future will need to be armor-plated like a 
battle-ship. ao 
ishop Gore of Worcester, in his New-year’s 
letter to the clergy of his English diocese, 
used as the basis of his greeting and counsel 
the threefold fundamental rule of a cricket 
club famous in his youth—‘“‘ Keep your promise, 
keep your temper, keep your wicket up.’’ To 
be absolutely trustworthy, to be self-controlled, 
to defend the position entrusted to one, secular 
or religious, and to give the whole mind to the 
work with courage and hope—that, in substance, 
he said, was the description of what constitutes 
the useful member of society. 
hey do curious things in Japan, if we may 
trust a recent book on that country. The 
writer says that cabinet ministers, generals, 
politicians and civil servants wear trousers in 
public, but five minutes after they get home 
they are clad in a loose kimono, and are squat- 
ting on the floor in the ancient way. He says, 
too, that the Japanese woman, dressed in 
European fashion, is treated in public by her 
husband according to the European manner; 
but at home, in her native costume, she is the 
Asiatic wife, the servant of her lord and master. 
If all this is true,—and the most doubtful part 
of it is the statement that a Japanese can change 
from European to native costume in five minutes, 
—the European manners of Japan are not even 
skin-deep ; they go no deeper than the coat. 
we has begun on what promises to be a 
better and more comprehensive economic 
history of the United States than any yet 
produced. It is to be prepared by specialists, 
according to a plan devised by the department 


of economies and sociology of the Carnegie | 
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COMPANION. 





Institution in Washington. The economic 


4 | development of the country will be considered 


| from eleven different points of view, taking in 





respectively, population and immigration, agri- 
culture and forestry, mining, manufactures, 
transportation, domestic and foreign commerce, 
money and banking, the labor movement, 
industrial organization, social legislation, and 
last, federal and state finance. The history, 
when completed, will contain the data from 
which scholars and statesmen may draw their 
conclusions respecting what must be done to 
increase the national prosperity. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED WOMAN. 


Home is her kingdom, love her dower— 
She seeks no other wand of power. 
Selected. 
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POLITICAL TACTICS. 

trategy has its place in political as well as 
in military campaigns. The party in 
power may be likened to an army behind 
entrenchments, and the other party to an 
attacking force. Thus it has come about that 
the ‘‘outs,’’ to use the political phrase, are 
forced to attack the ‘‘ins.’’ It rarely, if ever, 
happens that the minority party proposes an 
affirmative and independent program. Instead, 
it denounces the policy of the majority party, 
and its appeals for support are usually directed 

to those who desire a change. 

That is what the Republicans did in 1888, 
when Cleveland was a candidate for reélection, 
and the Democratic platform was a defense of 
the policy of the administration. In 1892 the 
situation was reversed. The Democrats ar- 
raigned the Republicans for not keeping their 
pledges and denounced the Republican policies. 

Again in 1896 the Republican party was in 
opposition, and sought support on the strength 
of dissatisfaction with what the Democratic 
party had done, and by trying to frighten the 
country into fear of what the party might do 
under its new leaders if it should be returned 
to power. In 1900 the battle of 1896 was 
fought -over again, with some few changes in 
strategic position. 

This year the Republican party is still on 
the defensive, and the Democracy is to make 
the attack. According to the ordinary rules of 
political tactics, its business will be to arraign 
the administration not only on the general 
ground that, from the Democratic point of view, 
Republican policies are bad, but also on the 
specific ground that on the issues on which the 
two parties are agreed, such, for instance, as 
professed hostility to ‘‘criminal trusts,’ the 
Republican party cannot be depended on to 
carry out the will of the people. 

It is the business and the duty of the opposi- 
tion to arraign the party in power. Otherwise 
an opposition would be of little use. It must 
criticize and find fault, and force the ruling 
party to do as well as it knows how. Vigilance 
in the opposition is frequently the price of 
good government. Whether the opposition be 
Republican or Democratic, its duty is always 


the same. 
ae 
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THE BRITISH MISSION TO TIBET. 


ast summer a British mission went by 
[“ appointment with the Chinese govern- 
ment to a spot in Tibet just across the 
frontier to endeavor to secure an observance of 
a treaty negotiated in 1890 with the Tibetans. 
China, as the suzerain of Tibet, signed the 
treaty. When, early in the year, the intention 
of the British to insist on respect for its pro- 
visions became evident, the Chinese minister 
in Lassa told the Dalai-lama that unless the 
British were met in a friendly manner ‘‘the 
consequences would pass conception.’’ 

The Dalai-lama did not heed the warning. A 
petty official, instead of a duly qualified commis- 
sioner, met the British at Kamba-Jong in the 
autumn, and told them that they must retire 
from Tibetan territory before negotiations of 
any kind could be undertaken. Thereupon an 
armed escort was sent for the protection of the 
British commissioner, Colonel Younghusband. 
When this body had advanced about fifty 
miles along the road .to Lassa, one of the 
five great lamas—a high official this time— 
met it and ordered it back with threats of 
force unless they obeyed. This was late in 
January, and the British then had no intention 
of retreating. 

There is more at stake in the success of this 
expedition than the boundary or than the sale 
of tea from British India, although these are 
important matters. For several years the 
Chinese influence in Tibet has been waning 
and the Russian influence has been waxing. 
The Russian statesmen believe that if they can 
control Lassa, the seat of the Buddhist faith, 
their influence over Buddhist China, and even 
Buddhist Japan, will be powerful, and that it 
will not be without effect upon the sentiment 
of the Buddhists even in British India. When 
Pekin was in the possession of foreign troops, 
at the time of the Boxer uprising, Russian 
agents in Lassa were wooing the lamas, and 
in 1900, and again in 1901, Tibetan missions 
were sent to St. Petersburg. There are rumors 
of a secret treaty with Russia. 

In view of these circumstances the British 
are seeking to checkmate the Tsar, and have 


taken advantage of the occasion when Russia’s 
attention and energy are directed toward Japan 
and Korea. ‘Tibet itself is only a pawn on the 
world’s chess-board, which rival kings are 
striving to use for their own purposes. 


* & 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


We must bury our dead joys, 
And live above them with a living world. 
George Eliot. 
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A PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP. 


hen the school divorces itself from the 
mother, or when the mother ceases to 
work with the school, a dark day 
dawns for the child. Two complaints have 
been heard of late years in regard to education. 
Mothers have been protesting that lessons 
should not be brought home to be learned. 
‘*What are schools for?’’ they have impatiently 
asked. Teachers have declared, for their part, 
that they cannot take the place of the mothers 
and teach manners and morals, as well as 
reading and arithmetic. 

Both complaints are ill-founded. The mother 
and the teacher are partners, not competitors, 
in the great enterprise of making boys and 
girls into men and women. Whatever service 
can be rendered by one to the other should be 
done not grudgingly, but eagerly—for the good 
of the whole business is the advantage of each 
of the partners. 

‘*You teach too much arithmetic,’’ said a 
Japanese visitor to an American school. ‘In 
Japan we teach our children manners, then 
we teach them morals; after that we teach 
them arithmetic, for arithmetic without manners 
and morals makes men and women sordid.’’ 

Whether we have too much arithmetic may 
be matter for discussion, but there can be no 
doubt that our children will profit by more and 
better manners and morals. To that end, the 
schools and the homes need more to be 
‘‘mothered.’” Says an Eastern proverb, speak- 
ing with the Oriental familiarity which is not 
irreverence, ‘‘When God found He could not 
be everywhere, He made mothers.’’ 


& 
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, SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Ithough a service pension bill will prebably 
A not be passed at the present session of 
Congress, since revenues and expendi- 
tures are running very close, the measure is 
already attracting wide attention, and is des- 
tined to command strong support. It would 
entitle to a pension every man who served for 
ninety days in the Union army, whether or not 
now disabled. 

After each of our wars—long after—a pension 
has been granted to every participant who 
would accept it. Thirty-five years after the 
close of the Revolution soldiers who had taken 
part in that war were pensionable, provided 
only that they needed assistance. Ten years 
later this condition was somewhat liberalized, 
-and in another four years—that is, forty-nine 
years after the war—every man who saw six 
months’ service became eligible. 

For veterans of the War of 1812 a service- 
pension act was passed in 1873, after a sixty- 
year interval. Mexican War veterans received 
the privilege in 1887. In that case the interval 
was forty years. It has thus long been recog- 
nized as only a question of time when a 
pension would be given to Civil War veterans 
solely on the score of service. Whether the 
time has yet arrived is really the question now 
before Congress. 

Most Civil War pensioners to-day may be 
divided into two classes—those who are entitled 
to a pension under ‘‘general law,’’ and these 
who are provided for by the act of 1890. The 
general law pensions those who were disabled by 
reason of wounds or injuries received, or dis- 
eases contracted, in the line of duty. The act 
of 1890 provides for veterans who may be suf- 
fering from mental or physical disability, ‘‘ not 
the result of their own vicious habits, which 
so incapacitates them from the performance of 
manual labor as to render them unable to earn 
a support.”’ 

Nearly two hundred thousand Union veterans 
who have never received a pension under either 
head would become eligible under a service 
pension system. 
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MAN’S FIGHT WITH NATURE. 


ittle more than three years have elapsed since 
Galveston was almost wiped out by the 
terrible storm and tidal wave of Sep- 
tember 8, 1900, which destroyed between five 
thousand and seven thousand lives, and property 
worth twenty-five million dollars. The disaster 
was something which could not have been 
foreseen, and even if foreseen, could not have 
been averted, except so far as the loss of life is 
concerned. The trouble lay in the situation— 
the slight elevation of the city above sea-level 
and the absence of protection from Gulf 
storms. 

Immediately after the catastrophe persons 
who knew little of history predicted that the 
city would never be rebuilt; that the survivors 
would seek a place on the neighboring main- 
land and there found a new Galveston. Instead 





of that, they have been doing what people in 
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similar circumstances always do. They are 
restoring’ the old city and making it safe. 

The plan includes the construction of a great 
sea-wall seventeen feet high, to shut out the 
waters of the Gulf even in the worst storms, 
and the raising of the main part of the city— 
an area of two square miles—above the level of 
the destroying wave of 1900. 

While other cities are organizing golf and 
tennis and whist clubs, Galveston is organizing 
‘*house-raising clubs.’’ 

What this Texas city is doing is only a new 
example of man’s tenacity of purpose in fight- 
ing nature when he finds her hostile. Venice 
and much of Holland have been reclaimed from 
the sea. A large part of Boston is ‘‘made 
land.’? London has wrested large tracts from 
the domination of the Thames; New Orleans 
has rescued many acres from the encroachments 
of the Mississippi -and Lake Pontchartrain. 
There is, indeed, hardly a city in the world 
where man has not had to fight some force of 
nature in order to preserve the advantages of 
geographical position. Such a fight is a 
character-builder and a developer. 
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THE HIRED MAN. 


ne of the most important characters of 

the old-time New England farm life 

was the ‘‘hired man.’’ It was Hiram 
or Nathan who taught Johnny to catch his 
first fish and to trap his first muskrat. He 
washed the buggy for the girls and brought 
wood for mother on baking-day and water on 
washday. He was the general all-round, handy 
man of the family. 

The hired man of those days was commonly 
a member of some neighboring family, who 
was working for wages until he could get a 
start for himself. No one thought of him as 
a servant. He ate with the family, sat with 
them in the evening, and in all the ordinary 
relations of life was one of them. Not infre- 
quently the daughter of his employer was the 
girl whom he chose for a wife. 

Hiram and Nathan are no more. Their 
like is not found to-day, either in New 
England or in the rest of the country, and 
everywhere is heard the lament, ‘‘We can’t 
get help on the farms. We need men.’’ 

What is the trouble? Many things, no doubt. 
First, the character of farming has changed. 
It nas become more systematic and business- 
like in the regions where it is most successful ; 
in other places it has fallen into such a decline 
that a “‘hired man’’ is a luxury. Then the 
fascinations of the city, with its wide oppor- 
tunities for amusement and the short and 
stipulated hours of work, have tempted the 
young men away from the farm. 

The growth of the great farms of the West, 
and the businesslike way in which they are 
conducted, has created a demand for another 
kind of help, and there are “hired men’’ out 
there who are getting salaries of five thousand 
dollars a year. Perhaps Hiram is among them. 
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E prgenly colonial empire is not so extensive 
as that of Great Britain, but the Germans 

have hopes. The German Colonial Society has 


| recently erected a five-story building in Berlin for 





use as its headquarters. Besides the offices of 


| the society the building contains show rooms in 


which the products of the colonies are exhibited 
and offered for sale. The society interests itself 
in all Germans abroad, whether they live under 
German jurisdiction or not, and strives to keep 
the love for the fatherland alive in those who 
have left it. For several years the society found 
it difficult to persuade the Germans at home that 
the colonies deserved much attention. In 1896 it 
had only eighteen thousand members, but it has 
at last aroused the people to an appreciation of 
the importance of fostering the emigration of 
Germans to German territory, not only to relieve 
the congestion of population at home, but also to 
provide a friendly market for the surplus products 
of the home country. The society now has a 
hundred thousand members, and is coéperating 
with the government in its plans for expansion. 
The Pan-German movement is progressing, along 
with the movement for the unification of the 
British Empire on a commercial basis. 
pe my is making its way steadily in the contest 
with French and German as the international 
language. In the recently negotiated treaty 
between China and Japan,—which was “Done at 
Shanghai this eighth day of the tenth month of the 
thirty-sixth year of Meiji, corresponding to the 
eighteenth day of the eighth moon of the twenty- 
ninth year of Kuang-Hsii,”—it is provided that in 
case there is any divergence in the interpretation 
of the Japanese and Chinese texts of the treaty, 
the difference shall be settled by reference to the 
English text. The treaty is signed in all three 
languages. :& 
‘¢-r’he honor of the pleasure of your company is 
asked at St. John’s Church, Paget, Wednes- 
day at four o’clock, at the wedding of John Thomas 
and I.” Thus reads an invitation of a dusky little 
West Indian bride, who herself carried the invi- 
tation she had so painstakingly written, and stood 
looking on while it was read. There was but one 
Wednesday in all the world to that palpitating 
bride, which was quite as it should be. May the 
tropical birds and the tropical sun sing and shine 
upon her wedding day. 


hen a professorship in an American college 

falls vacant, the president of the institution 
considers the qualifications of various persons 
recommended to him, and makes his choice. The 




















authorities of the university or college usually | 
confirm his selection. They do things quite 
differently in the mother country. The university 
asks for applications. Candidates present their 
own reasons for thinking themselves qualified, 
and solicit from their friends testimonials of their 
fitness; and finally the election is made by a 
majority vote of the body to which the appoint- 
ment is entrusted. The chair of systematic the- 
ology in the University of Aberdeen was lately 
filled after examination. There were eleven can- 
didates, the youngest a man who has just ceased 
to be an undergraduate, the oldest nearly or quite 
sixty years of age. The examination lasted three 
days. The choice, which was made by the synod 
of Aberdeen, fell upon a clergyman named Curtis. 
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COMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES OF 
COSTUME. 


rs. Earle, in a recent book devoted to costume 

in America, does not omit to give occasional 
quaint and interesting scraps of family history, as 
she found them preserved here and there with 
cherished old brocades, worked lawns, or dainty 
fans and reticules, story and heirloom handed 
down together. 

It is not surprising, although it is certainly 
amusing, to learn that in the day of rich dress for 
men a rivalry was possible between bride and 
groom in regard to their wedding finery. In the 
ease of a pair of young lovers in Boston, the 
handsome bridegroom’s costume of white satin 
small-clothes, silver-gray velvet coat, rose-pink 
waistcoat embroidered in silver, and buttons of 
natural pink sea-shell of deeper tone in silver 
settings,—truly a most artistic combination,—so far 
eclipsed the wedding dress of the bride as to cost 
her a hearty fit of tears. 

Such grief, however, is matter for comedy. But 
the comedy of a domestic quarrel over clothes 
between another fair bride, Mrs. Betty Byrd of 
Virginia, and her husband’s mother, was turned 
unexpectedly to tragedy. The lively Betty had a 
taste for pretty gowns which her husband indulged, 
but which his mother deemed an extravagance. 
She complained sharply that the silly creature 
“would think herself ruined if she could not have 
two new lutestring gowns every year,” which 
really does not seem excessive for a lady of wealth 
and high social position. 

Unfortunately, Madam Byrd was not satisfied 
with complaints; she took to hiding Betty’s finery. 
Some of it she tucked away on the top of a high 
and heavy wardrobe, and poor Betty, reaching up 
to lift it down, pulled over the ponderous mahogany 
tower and was crushed to death beneath it. 

A curious little love-story is preserved by Mrs. 
Earle in connection with a certain pattern for 
knitting bead bags. Good patterns were jealously 
treasured, and confided to others by skilled knitters 
as a sign of the highest favor or affection. 

In a New England town of long ago there dwelt 
two rival experts in bagmaking, Matilda Emerson 
and Ann Green, and it happened that these ladies 
were also rivals for the affections of the minister, 
a widower, whose sister kept his house for him. 
To this sister Matilda, at her request, confided the 
rules for knitting her very prettiest pattern, a 
Duteh scene with a windmill in it; but when the 
pleased recipient attempted to follow them out, 
no windmill, but a meaningless and hideous hodge- 
podge resulted. 

Naturally she was indignant, believing that 
Matilda had wished to preserve her secret after 
all, and had taken this mean way of avoiding a 
declination to reveal it. She told her brother of 
the affair and so prejudiced him that he withdrew 
his esteem, and possibly his dawning affection, 
from the unfortunate Matilda, and married—not 
Ann, we are relieved to learn, but a widow from 
another town. 

For it was all the fault of the wicked and wily 
Ann, who had got at the penciled rules on the sly 
and changed them to nonsense; a sin which so 
wore upon her conscience that, at length, she 
voluntarily confessed it to Matilda, who was thus, 
and better late than never, reinstated in the 
respect of the minister and his sister. But she 
remained unwedded, with no matrimonial duties 
to distract her mind from the knitting of superla- 
tive bead-bags. 
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A WOMAN’S CHARM. 


A group of ladies, one afternoon, were discussing 
the question of charm in womanhood. The 
argument had been started by a remark of one 
of the group concerning a certain woman whose 
seventy years had in nowise lessened her sympathy 
with youth, nor her interest in “all living.” 

“She must have been such an enchanting girl,” 
the speaker said. 

“That does not necessarily follow,” another 
woman replied promptly, and then she smiled at 
the indignant and incredulous faces turned upon 
her. 

“What I mean to say,” she explained, “is that 
this lovely and subtle thing that we call charm is 
the natural blossoming of womanhood—the beauty 
that should crown it, that I believe is meant to 
crown it sooner or later, in every life. But all 
plants do not blossom at the same season; there 
are many—delicate, fragile things—that win our 
hearts for a few brief spring days, and then 
vanish; there are others that wait the touch of 
frost for their miracle, and others still that bloom 
the whole year round. Which things, my sisters, 
are a parable. The most charming woman I ever 
knew had had a cold and reserved girlhood, and a 
repressed young womanhood. She was fifty before 
the flowering time came ; it was worth waiting for.” 

The indignant faces had softened, and the 
incredulous brightened before the end of the 
“parable.” One after another similar instances 
followed: 

“The most charming woman I ever knew was 
the plainest.” 


“The most charming one in a large circle of | 


relatives is the one who was notoriously shy and 
awkward till long after youth was past.’ 

When for curiosity a vote was taken concerning 
the age of “the most charming woman I know,” it 
was discovered that it averaged fifty-nine years. 





The dictionary defines charm as “That which 
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has the power to subdue opposition and gain 
affection—that which delights and attracts the 
heart.” The secret lies in the last phrase. Charm 
—real charm—is a quality of the soul, not of the 
mind or the body, and the soul knows no such 
thing as age. 
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A VERY BRAZEN CALF. 


A story, which belongs to a time several years 
ago when an English duke was a much sought 
after personage in New York society, is told by 
Mr. James L. Ford, in “‘The Brazen Calf”: 


This duke, contemptuously noting the eagerness 
with which New Yorkers fawned upon him, had 
formed the habit of going out to dinner without 
troubling himself to put on evening dress. A lady 
had invi him to dinner without knowing of this 
eae aoa and was awaiting his arrival when her 
sutler opened the door and cast a glance at her 
over the heads of intervening guests which said 
plainly that something was wrong. 

She hastened into the hall to find the duke 
standing there clad in the checked sack suit and 
flaming red tie which had seemed to him “good 
——. for a dinner- party of American calf- 
worshipers. This woman, however, had presence 
of mind, and she advanced upon him radiant and 
smiling. 

“No,” she said decisively, as she took him by 
the hand, “I won’t accept any excuses. You’ve 
come round to tell me why it is that you can’t dine 
here to-night, and it’s ever so much nicer of you to 
do that than just to send a note. The dinner’s a 
little late and you’ve just time to go home and 
dress, and be back here before we begin.” 

_The nobleman opened his mouth to reply, but 
his hostess shut him off in a second: “No, you 
needn’t make any explanations or excuses. Re- 
—r you’ve only twenty minutes, so you must 
hurry.” 

A moment later the astounded duke found 
himself ae te toward his hotel, and ——_ 
wondering what new social force it was that was 
impelling him in that direction. 
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WHEN THE BRIDEGROOM COMES. 


x no country in the world, says the author of 
“Wooings and Wedding in Many Climes,” is the 
tie between brother and sister closer than it is in 
Russia. The brother is regarded as her guardian 
equally with their father, and as her protector 
even more. 


In many districts when the groom comes to 
claim his bride, her brother places himself beside 
her, and with a stout stave or a drawn sword 
prevents the groom’s approach. The twain often 
engage in much poetical barter, in which the bride 
incites her brother to extort a goodly price for 
herself, her veil and her beauty. 

Upon the wedding day the groom comes to her 
parents’ house and claims his bride. Then there 
is a touching little bit of ceremony, one of those 
pretty human comedies which are called a 
shows and forms,” but are written in warm, tender 
emotions. 

The maiden kneels before her parents, and asks 
them to pardon her for any and every offense 
toward them of which she may ever have been 
guilty. They lift her up and kiss her. Then they 
ogether offer her bread and salt, which signifies 
that while they live they will not see her lack the 
necessaries of life. 

When she leaves the house its door is left —, 
to signify that she may return when she will, hat 
her girlhood’s home is still hers. 


cy 
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RARE DISTINCTION. 


he politician who endeavors to make a new | 


speech from the rear platform of a car at each 
station of a railroad has often to cudgel his brains 
for inspiration.. The Chicago Tribune tells how 
one of them left a fine impression. 


“What town is this?’’ he asked his secretary as 
the train stopped. 

“Tonia,” was the reply. 

“My countrymen,” said the politician, impres- 
sively, amoment later, “your beautiful and thriving 
city has a rare distinction. Besides its commerce 
and manufactures, besides its charming location, 

sides, | may add, the stalwart men and fair 
women who inhabit it, so many of whom I see 
before me, besides the bright and winsome children 
who are also here, the hope and mainstay of the 
republic — besides all these, I say, your lovely 


city —” 

He grew truly eloquent. His eyes flashed, his 
tones rang clarion clear, and he shook his clenched 
fist at the zenith. 

“—__ has the rare distinction of bearing a name 
that has only five letters and yet has four sylla- 

es!’ 


The applause, as the train moved away, was 
deafening. 
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THE POWER OF INTEREST. 


— instance of the power of interesting 
work and study to put new life and new tem- 
perament even into hardened criminals is related 
by Prof. Joseph Le Conte in his autobiography. 
It occurred in 1882 at the prison in Carson City. 


Fossil footprints . ro y of men and animals 
had been found in the sandstone of the prison 
ard, and Professor Le Conte, who at once went 
hither, secured the aid of the convicts to blast 
out the specimens and help him find more. 

“They enjoyed the investigation intensely,” he 
wrote, “and worked very intelligently. We entirely 
forgot that they were criminals and some of them 
murderers, and all worked together with interest. 

“The effect of their work and interest in it were 
wonderful; before dull and sullen, they became 
bright, eager, cheerful and happy. What a re- 
formatory measure such work would be if it could 
be continued indefinitely!” ; 

Students of penology long ago discovered the 
value of original work in reform schools. Yet 
with all the advance they have been able to make 
in these institutions, what a change the ery 
to work with such a man as Professor Le Conte 
would effect in any one of them! 
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INFORMAL GREETING. 


B™ Potter, who is a good American and has 
a sense of humor, tells a story of himself 
which Harper’s Weekly records. In England, 
where a bishop is “my lord,” Doctor Potter was 
often so addressed. 


This was not easy for a good democrat to hear 
with comfort; but Bishop Potter says he got 
accustomed to it, and was in a fair way of becoming 
spoiled. 

Finally a little incident delivered him and leveled 
him again to the plainest democracy. When he 
came home from a visit to England he was greeted 
at the gangplank by a friend, an old_vestryman, 
who was hurrying on board to receive his wife 
and daughters. 

Pansing midway up the plank, he grasped Bishop 
Potter’s hand and shouted : 

“Why, hello, bish! How are you?” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adr. | 








No fun like collecting! Start to-day! Big list and 


100 *roxicx, STAMPS ‘cx 2 Cts. 


Only one lot to each person. Japan, India, many other 
countries. Approval sheets. 5 2 com. 30,000 varieties 
in stock. New Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 

and 


The New Politique Instructive. 


National 
WING GAME CO., Bayard, Fla. 


Game. 
To Introduce Our Lessons we give a guar- 
anteed Wonder peel Mandolin or Guitar. 
We teach quickly by note. Send 50c. for 


Send for Circulars. 

2 lessons, agree to take 8 more,1 weekly | 
at 25c. each, and we send instrument atonce. Ex. pre- | 
aid,50c. ex. We tell how to a instrument and 4lessons 
or 2c. Agts. wtd. The Royal Music Co., Dept. A, Cleveland, 0. 


Stamp Collectors 


or others who wish to receive the leading and oldest 
weekly paper devoted to the “ hobby” should send 
25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
Premium of 100 different foreign stamps sent to a 
segianes of if an old collector, a single stamp of equal 
value. Subscription price $1 per year. Sample copy free. 
MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, 198 Greene St., New York. 
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Spring Suits 
$8 to *50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 


No Branches or Agents. 
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ERE are a few 

of the advan- 
tages in hav- 
your suits and 
skirts made to or- 
der by us: 

First. We keep 
no ready - made 
goods, but make 
every garment es- 
pocmilty to order, 
hus insuring per- 
fection of fit and 
finish. 

Second. Our 
peices are lower 
han those charged 
by the retail stores. 
, Third. We 

nge and shrink 
all of our woolens. 

Fourth. We 
pay express char- 
ges to any part of 
the United States. 

Our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue 
illustrates 120 of 
the latest creations 
in ladies’ tailor- 
made suits, travel- 
ling gowns and 
skirts suitable for 
every occasion and 
for every figure, 
all of which have 
been designed ex- 
pressly for our 
customers. 
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effects fore 
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mines, voiles, mohai: 
weight fabrics, particularly adapted for our Southern 
pa , as well as slightly hea materials ior those 
residing in cooler climates. We do not carry Wash 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE 
FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 
Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits $8 to $50 | 


Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 
F Etamine Costumes - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts $4 to $15 
F Spring Jackets $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Travel- 
ling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 

Our Catalogue contains explicit directions for 
taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee to fit and please you, If 
we do not, return the garment promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples -« 
will be sent free to any part of the United 
States. Ask for New Spring Catalogue No. 
48. In requesting samples mention about the ‘ 
color you desire and we will send a full line ¢ 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, § 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. ' 
Established 15 years. ‘ 
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Keep the whole 
house warm 


Colds and their resultant ills are 
oftenest caused by the unevenly dis- 
tributed heat of old fashioned warm- 
ing methods. 


Water or Steam 
perfectly distribute the heat — every 
room alike—day and night — temper- 
ature always under control. 








AMERICAN y. [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


ensure the highest degree of comfort 
and home healthfulness. They pay 
for themselves in fuel and labor saving, 
in cleanliness, absence from repairs 
— while they also protect the family 
health. 


They require less care-taking than does a 
parlor stove — because automatically opera- 
ted. Can be erected in mid-winter without 
disturbing old heating methods until ready 
to start fireinthe new. Advise us size and 
kind of building you wish to heat and re- 
ceive valuable information and booklet free, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 30 CHICAGO 
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Being independent, 
unhampered, we can make 
goods just as we want to— 
make them as good as they 
can be made. This is our 


‘ee 99 
PURITAN 
JELLY KNIFE. 
Equal to sterling in finish, 
superior to sterling in wear. 
Our Catalogue No. 4 (@ postal 
brings it) shows many other 
pieces of this beautiful pattern 





and many other new patterns. 
ND FOR 17. 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers Company, 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 





8% Inches Long. 





















lives and homes and people. 
ners to be clean. 
a social introduction. 


to HAND SAPOLIO. The 


cleanliness. 


avoided. 
efficacious pore-opener. 


Its price is small, its use 








DIRT IS VARIOUS — always out of place. 


A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half 


CITY SOIL IS SMUT, 
is just clean dirt; wholesome, but not pretty. Both yield 


pensable to every one who desires the real beauty of perfect 





THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If 
they be kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent 
bathing a very general source of danger from disease is 
HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, 
Other soaps chemically dissolve 
the dirt— HAND SAPOLIO removes it. 
either gloss over the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb 
the healthful secretions which they contain. 


It mars 
"Tis the best of good man- 


smoke, grime. Country soil 


dairitiest soap made. Indis- 


Other soaps 


a fine habit. 
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[A PARADOX] 





he fast express!—on wingéd wheel, 
Binding with ribbons of blue steel 

In knots of fiery swiftness blent 
Eastward and west, a continent; 
By night an eye of fire, by day 
A sinuous serpent on the way; 
See where its thundering footprints press 
The roads of space,—the fast express. 


The slow express!—Lo, hung in space 
The planet holds its noiseless race, 
Eternal change its resting-place ; 
While rushing worlds in musie fly 
Down dim aisles of eternity ; 

And worm-like, inching in its pace, 
The fast express crawls on its face. 


Yet sits serene within the train, 

Calm, smiling with a fine disdain, 

That which has travelled faster far 

And farther than the farthest star ; 

Pinned to the flying planet’s face, 

And scornful of that planet’s race 

As of the speed himself has wrought,— 

(The man-made steed!)—whose swifter 
thought 

Has its own road through time and space, 

Has weighed the stars he cannot see, 

Has timed the chant he cannot hear, 

Forsaken earth and laughed at fear 

And questioned all infinity ; 

A captive and the only-free, 

Lord of his own captivity, 

Mute, unimpressive, mean of dress, 

And nonchalant and masterless,— 

The prisoner of his fast express! 
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THE FLOWERS ON THE PICKETS. 


HE neighborhood where 
Mrs. Bowen lived had 
never been aristocratic, 
and it was not disrepu- 
table; but it had passed 
through a change from a 
neighborhood of homes to 
one of boarding-houses. 
The door - plates disap- 
peared from the doors, 
and were replaced by 
signs in the windows ad- 
vertising rooms to rent. 
But the name of ‘“‘ Bowen’’ remained on one 
door until the death of the owner, last summer. 

Mrs. Bowen lived a life of growing isolation 
as her neighbors moved away and the infirmities 
of years, added to the sorrows of widowhood, 
shut her more and more at home. Deafness, 
too, was added to her other disabilities, and 
the woman whose former years had been active 
was alone in the midst of a teeming population 
who knew her not, and who did not share her 
interests. But her front yard was known the 
length of the street, for in the midst of the 
growing shabbiness of the surrounding proper- 
ties her little flower-garden was a veritable oasis. 
In earliest spring her posies began to blossom, 
and with her sheltering care she preserved the 
later ones until the very heavy frosts. 

But Mrs. Bowen was not contented with this 
impersonal ministration to those who passed 
her home. Some personal touch with the heart, 
some underlying message to the passing multi- 
tude she still desired and secured, and this was 
the way she did it: 

Early in the morning she was out among her 
flowers, gathering and arranging little bouquets, 
which she tied up and fastened on the pickets 
of her fence. There were just a few little 
nosegays in the first of the season, but as 
flowers grew more abundant it seemed as if 
every picket in the fence bore its own tiny, 
fragrant crown. Each one was fastened with 
a pin, and all were free to those who passed. 
The street was not a thoroughfare, but many 
besides its own population passed that way to 
the street-cars, or on their early walk to the 
city, and took a posy from Mrs. Bowen’s-fence. 

The owner of the flowers was never in sight 
when the people were going by, but from behind 
her window-shade she watched them passing. 
The watchman, the policeman, the fireman, 
‘the clerk, the shop-girl and the day-laborer 
were among them, and she rarely saw an 
instance of greediness or of ingratitude. Men 
carrying their dinner-pails in their hands and 
shovels on their shoulders took the flowers 
and looked up to the windows to say a word 
of thanks, and seeing no one to thank, passed 
on, grateful. 

But the flower was not the only message. 
Mrs. Bowen was old-fashioned and had faith 
in tracts. She bought tracts, little, short ones, 
with brief messages of the love of God and the 
need of human kindness, and round the stems 
of each bouquet she wrapped a little tract or 
Scripture verse. In this way she sent out 
thousands of little sermons. Although she never 
heard from one of them, her heart always | 
warmed and the tears came into her eyes as | 
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she told her friends that she had watched and 
watched and never had seen one of her little 
missives treated disrespectfully, but uniformly 
saw the receiver fold away the little message 
in his pocket or pass on, reading as he went. 

There were those who thought that when 
Mrs. Bowen died scores of people, seeing crape 
on the door, would send flowers in return for 
those which had been so freely given, but she 
died at the home of a relative in another part 
of the city, and departed unnoticed by the 
passing throng save by the absence of her daily 
benediction ; and so no story can be told of lives 
that were blessed by her ministrations and her 
messages. It is enough to know that so long 
as she lived she brightened the one spot of earth 
to which she laid claim, and sent out among 
the passing throng her thousands of little tokens 
of human interest and of the love of God. 
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A SIBERIAN BLIZZARD. 


blizzard on the Siberian desert is a dreadful 
A thing. The author of “In Search of a 
Siberian Klondike” tells of being overtaken 
by asevere snow-storm. The dogs lost.sight of the 
trail,and the snow came down so heavily they could 
hardly see the leading dogs, and it was deemed 
the safest thing to stop and endeavor to protect 
themselves as much as possible from the storm. 


With our snow-shoes we dug down six feet to 
the ground, making an excavation about —_ feet 
square. Placing the three sledges round the edge 
of the hole, we banked them in with snow. Then 
we took a = from one of the sledges, and 
with walrus-hide rope improvised a sort of roof 
over our dugout. 

The dogs dug holes in the snow and settled 
down comfortably to sleep. They were almost 
immediately covered with snow. 

At this time the thermometer stood thirty-five 
below zero. We could not tell whether it was 
actually snowing or whether the snow was only 
being driven by the wind; but at any rate the air 
was filled with it, and the proapect was anything 
but exhilarating. We lined the bottom of the 
hole with furs, got out our sleeping-bags, and pre- 
pared for a long siege. 

As we were without fuel, we had to eat cold 
food. Frozen reindeer meat taken raw is not an 
——— dish, but this, together with hard bread 
and pounded soup-ball, formed our diet for the 
next few days. In this snowy prison we were 
held for four days, and we were obliged to climb 
out ae three or four hours and relieve the tar- 

aulin of the weight of snow. Our furs were 
amp, caused by our breath, which congealed, 
and thawed again from the warmth of the body. 
To say the very least, we were extremely uncom- 


ortable. 
At last it got so bad_that I gave orders to burn 
one of the sledges, and that day we feasted on hot 


tea. 

To while away the tedious hours I gave my 
arctic friends some lessons in astronomy, using 
snowballs as object-lessons. On the side of our 
excavation I made a rough bas-relief of the great 
Masonic Temple in Chicago. They looked at it 
yore politely, but I could see that they took me 
for the past master of lying. 

I told them all about elections, telephones, 

honographs and railroads, and gathered from 
heir expression that they thought I had 
mad from the cold and exposure. They looked 
at one another and muttered, “Duroc! duroc!” 
which is Russian for crazy. 
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IDEAL HOUSEWIVES. 


orothea von Schlegel, the clever wife of a 
great husband and the daughter of a great 
man, was often urged to lay down her 

knitting-needles and take up her pen. She replied, 
“There are far too many books in the world and 
far too few stockings.” Mrs. Louise J. Miln, in 
“Wooings and Weddings of Many Climes,’’ says 
that this remark illustrates the point of view of 
many German women. 


With most German women housekeeping is both 
a science and an art. e woman who is daily 
and hourly engaged in science and art is not a 
woman of stagnant mentality. Her kitchen is 
her laboratory. Her linen-room is her studio. 

The average German housewife does as much 
work as any, but she makes far less fuss about it 
than most. She does no dirty work. There is 
never any dirty work for her to do, for dirt is only 
matter out of place. The good German house- 
keeper never displaces anything, never allows 
anything to misplace itself. It is a fine lesson in 
good breeding see a German woman make a 
cake or brew a cup. 

In the early seventies, in Chicago, I knew a 
German family. From the breaking of their bread 
to the seeing of their bread baked, from the 
dining-room to the kitchen was an easy step for 
the child-stranger within those simple German 
gates. And I had my first and greatest lesson in 
elegance and the grand manner when I watched 
Frau von Ritter pickle peaches. 

It was a sermon on high thinking and right 
living. She was so cool, so dainty, so unflushed, 
so self-possessed, so cheery, but so dignified, so 
everything that 1 had supposed it impossible to be 
in a kitchen. Although I was only a little girl, I 
realized that this simple German housewife had 
in both her mind and her manner many fine and 
high traits, which were often sadly lacking in the 
mothers of others of my playmates. Most of them 
were women of lavish wealth, but not one of them 
could ever hope to wear her diamonds with half 
the distinction with which this German woman 
wore her spotless cooking-apron. 
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FOLLOWING THE PACE. 


arker ate a hearty breakfast, as was his 
p habit. He comfortably caught the eight- 

ten train, and read the morning paper all 
the way to the city. The New York Sun narrates 
the chronicle of his day. 


When he arrived at the office he placed his feet 
on the radiator, and read the few letters which 
had come in the morning mail. Then he dictated 
replies, and domineered over the office boy, who 
walked twenty miles a day, but was sometimes 
slow about it. 

Parker had a substantial luncheon. Afterward 
he signed the letters which he had dictated in the 
morning. 

He spent the rest of the afternoon waiting for 
half past four. At that hour he took a last look 
at himself in the mirror, and caught the five 
o’clock train back to his suburban home. 

He wearily dragged himself up the steps. His 
waiting wife opened the door for him. 

“Tired?” she asked, sympathetically. 

Parker silently acquiesced. He was sniffing 
Pee ey om | to find out what there was for his 
dinner. “Awfully,” he said aloud. 

Mrs. Parker solicitously helped him with his 





overcoat. “You shouldn’t work so hard,” she 
remonstrated. ‘You will break down.” 

Parker resignedly shrugged his shoulders. ‘We 
have to follow the pace,” he remarked with simple 
panes. “Is dinner ready?” he continued, anx- 
ously advancing upon the dining-room. He sniffed 
again. “Lamb stew?” he asked, with sudden 
conviction. “It seems to me —” 

“No, no!” his wife hastily replied. 
duck.” 

“Ah!” murmured Parker, with hopefulness, but 
guardedly. The duck might be overdone. — 

The duck was perfect, and when he had disposed 
of his portion, he looked across the table at his 
wife. ‘And what have you been up to all day?” 
he asked, good-naturedly. 

“Oh, I took up the rugs up-stairs and beat them 
and got them down again,” she said. “And I 
washed and ironed the muslin draperies down- 
stairs; I didn’t dare trust Mary with them. 
d I did the mending, and—O Petie, there’s a 
closet door up-stairs that just won’t open! Do 
you think—would you mind, dear—if you don’t 
eel too tired —”’ 

“Well, all right,” said Parker, indulgently. 
“Just wait till I finish my cigar, and I'll see what 
ZT can do with it.” 


THE FOOT:HILLS 


“Roast 












gr the cloudless blue they lie, 
Golden hills in the golden sun ; 
Rising up to the mountains high, 
Reaching down where the rivers run. 
Smooth and bright as a beaten strand, 
Fresh and strange as an unsailed sea, 
Billowing out on either hand, 
Sweet with a magical witchery. 


Up to the springs of youth they lead, 
Under the edge of the purple pines; 
Ways untainted by toil or greed, 
Paths where peace in its fulness shines; 
Winds of healing above them pass, 
Free and fresh in their stainless might ; 
Golden ripples the mountain grass, 
Golden stretches the boundless light. 


Oh, to be where the foot-hills rise, 
Far away from the homes of men! 
Oh, for an hour to lift mine eyes 
Up their glorious slopes again! 
All day long my feet must fare 
Over the paths by toilers trod, 
But oh, to kneel on that altar-stair 
Lifted up by the hills of God! 
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“HONEST INJUN.” 


mong the earliest comers to the Hatchee 
A country in western Tennessee was a Mr. 
Barnes, a blacksmith, who became a friend 
of the Chickasaw Indians and often mended their 
guns without charge. Barnes was a poor man, 
but obtaining on credit a donkey named “Moses,” 
which was valued at a considerable sum, he 
imported the animal and stabled it at the smithy. 
It was the first in that region. One morning he 
found the door open and Moses gone. He followed 
a trail to the bank of the river and lost it. The 
stream was in flood, and he believed his valuable 
animal was drowned. Unless he found some way 
to raise the money to pay for it he was a ruined 
man. 


Two months later a trading scow came down the 
Hatchee from Bolivar, and on the roof, spread out 
in the sun, was the hide of Moses, unmistakable 
in its soft and handsome grays. Barnes related 
his story to the trader and received the skin, 
which had been bought at Bolivar from a trader 
there. As no white man would have shot a 
donkey, Barnes concluded that the Indians, who 
had never seen one, but who were then hunting 
on the Hatchee, were the offenders. 

To trap them he tried a little stratagem. He 
— a shooting contest, and offered as a 
7 ze “the handsomest skin ever taken on the 

atchee ; the pelt of a beautiful animal.” 

A Chickasaw brave was the winner of the 
contest, and claimed the prize. Barnes brought 
forward the skin of Moses and spread it on the 


ground. 

“There is your prize,” he said. 

“Me shoot um! Me shoot um!” cried the winner, 
running to the skin and pointing out a bullet-hole. 
Then he told how he had been wandering down 
the river bank and had seen this strange wild 
animal, like nothing he had ever seen before, 
breaking through the cane. He had shot it, and 
sold the hide at Bolivar. He was delighted to get 
it back. 

This was what Barnes had hoped for. 
he addressed the Chickasaws. 

“My brothers,” he said, “you know me. Lama 
poor man, but I am a friend to the Chickasaw. I 
mend his gun for him, and deal fairly by him. 
This animal was my white man’s ny. I bought 
it far away and brought it here. It cost me much 
wampum, the price of many Indian ponies. To 
lose it will lose me all. It escaped me and went 
to the woods, and there a Chickasaw killed it. 

“When I am in Chickasaw country 1 obey Chick- 
asaw law. When Chickasaw is in white man’s 


Standing, 


country he should obey white man’s law. White 
man’s law is that whoever kills my pony must pay 
me for it. What will Chickasaw do?” 


The Indians had listened attentively. 
had finished they went to their ponies, tethered 
near by. The whites watched them meanwhile 
with intense interest. The Indians untethered 
their ponies and brought them up. 

“Take um,” rf said. “Indian have only 
ponies. Give um all.” 

“How many?” asked Barnes. 

“You say how many.” 

Barnes appointed an appraiser, who selected a 
number of ponies equal in value to the donkey. 
These the blacksmith sold to his neighbors. 

The Indians gave up their hunt and went back 
to their villages, poorer but satisfied. They had 
maintained, for their tribe dt least, some claim to 
the title, “Honest Injun.” 


When he 
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AMOS AND THE HASKINS BOY. 


sc hat great big Haskins boy has been picking 

T on little Amos again!” said Mrs. Hunting, 

hotly. “If 7 was his grandfather and his 

father was away to sea, I think I’d do something 
about it.” 


Old Mr. Hunting laid down his paper, took off 
his spectacles, carefully folded them and placed 


them on top of the paper, and changed the position | 


of his legs. 
“What do you cale’late you’d do, if you was 











me, Lyddy?” he said. “Pick on the Haskins 
boy?” 


“1d do something,” said Mrs. Hunting, forcibly. 

“Amos is pretty near ’s old as the Haskins boy, 
ain’t he ?”’ Mr. unting asked any, 

“I do’ know but what he is,” said Mrs. 
reluctantly, “but I won’t let Amos fight. 

“But you’re willing I should,” observed Mr. 
Hunting, dryly. 

Mrs. Hunting looked as if she could say a good 
deal, but would not. 

“Did I ever tell 


Hunting, 


xe about old Minister Tink- 
ham’s hen republic?” Mr. Hunting asked, after a 
pause. “No, I don’t b’lieve I ever did, Well, 
when Mr. Tinkham fot pretty well ‘long in years 
some o’ the folks in the church thought we ought 
to have a younger man, and so the old parson 
resigned. ’ 

“He settled down here as a private citizen; 
farmed it some, and went into a fowls. One 
day he come to me an’ he says, ‘Brother Sane. 
I’ve learnt something from that hen republic in 
my back yard.’ 

** What ye learnt?’ I says. 

“*To lef everybody, includin’ fowls, find their 
own place in the order of the universe,’ says he. 

“His wife had come into his study a few days 
before and said ef he didn’t shut up that big, 
———— rooster she would. It got all the 
feed away from the hens ‘less she was round to 
see fair play, an’ as for the way it treated the 
other rooster, why, it was enough to make your 
blood boil! Mr. Tinkham he went out to the hen- 
yard an’ saw that ’twas jes’ as she represented it 
~—only more so. The big rooster was a bully an’ 
a tyrant. ‘I'll settle him!’ he says. ‘I'll see 
that the other one has his rights.’ . 

“So he shuts the bully up in a small ay 2 in the 
big hen-yard an’ told his wife not to let him out 
till his spirit was broken. c - 

“When he asked how things was goin’, his wife 
looked queer. Fin’ly she said the hens wasn’t 
any better off than before. The other rooster eat 
up their feed now, same ’s the old one had before. 

“The parson turned the old bird loose then, and 
let ’em fight it out, same ’s they was in the way of 
doin’ when he meddled.” : 

“So you’d have little Amos fight, would you?” 
said Mrs. Hunting. ‘Is that what you mean?” 

Mr. Hunting smiled. “I wouldn’t have his gran’- 
pa do his fighting for him,” he said, evasively. 
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HE “LOOKED IN.” 


nly a narrow alley separates the pressrooms 

of two of the afternoon papers of Chicago. 

Both go to press at the same hour. When 

the warm copies of the three o’clock edition of one 

paper come forth, a copy is taken at once to the 

city editor of the other paper, who scans it closely, 

to catch for his own later edition anything he may 

have missed. Meanwhile a similar scene is enacted 
across the alley. 

One afternoon, as the city editor of one of the 

apers sat at his desk, a young man walked briskly 
In and addressed him. 

“City editor?’ he asked. 

The editor nodded. 

“I’m from the Mail,” said the young man. “Mr. 
Smith sent me over to see what you had that we 
haven’t got about that school ‘x 

The city editor sat aghast. “Hey? What?” 
he stammered. “Say that again, young man.” 

“Mr. Smith wants to know what you’ve got 
about that school story that we haven’t.” 

““Say—here—get out, you!” exploded the city 
editor. “I don’t know who you are, but get out 
of here, quick!” Then taking down his telephone 
and calling up his rival across the ey he asked : 

“Say, Smith, who did you send over here?” 

“T didn’t send anybody over. Why?” 

The editor of the Newsletter related the incident. 

“What did he look like? Oh,1 say. here, I know. 
That was my ‘wild man.’ I hired him yesterday. 
It’s his first job. 1 told him to ‘Look in the News- 
letter, and see what they’d got on the school story 
that we haven’t.’ He looked in, did he?’ 

There was a roar of laughter in both offices, but 
it was turned to the “wild man’s” side when the 
managing editor, who heard the story, declared 
that a man who went ahead when he thought he 
was right was worth a higher salary. 

A revolvers has caused consternation in a 

Texas town, says the New York Sun, by 
requiring all gentlemen who call for mail to doff 
their hats or dodge her bullets. So insistent is 
she on politeness that the sheriff has felt called 
upon to protest to the department at Washington. 


“This lady postmaster,” he wrote, “has found 
out somehow—we ain’t yet decided how—that the 
mayor and me and some other leading citizens 
was some vexed and annoyed with her, and since 
then the post-office ain’t done any business to 
speak of. If it was a man dealing out stamps we 
wouldn’t have to bother you; but we ain’t making 
war on women, even on this one which can handle 
her armament so casual and flippant. 

“This town ——*, protests against the 
way this lady postmaster is urging her views on 
politeness ; this town respectfully protests that it 
ain’t got time to leave its hat outside the door 
when getting its mail; this town respectfully 
= that its duly elected mayor is some 

mportant in the eyes of the citizens, and there 
ain’t any call for him to act humble when he’s 
getting his mail. 

“The mayor ain’t felt right since he ey out 
of the post-office last week some ondignified and 
frisky, owing to the fact that he forgot to take off 
his hat and bow, and he is going to resign if they 
ain’t something done. e are getting snippish 
and fretful in our tempers, and are liable to do 
something we might regret. Tell the inspector 
he had better come to me first. She’s heard he’s 
coming, and they ain’t no use of his being rash 
and careless.” 
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TROUBLE IN TEXAS. 
“lady postmaster” with a brace of large 
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A REALISTIC TALE. 


he successful actor is always the one who 

can bring his audience into the very atmos- 

phere of the play, swaying its feelings 

according to the spirit of his part. Such was a 

young Sunday-school teacher who told the infant 
class the story of Moses smiting the rock. 


With the help of charts and a vivid power of 
description, she presented to the small folk a 
touching picture of the Py}! ——— upon the 
children of Israel through the lack of water. She 
told of the thirst of the little children, the piteous 
suffering of the babies and the dumb agony of the 
animals. Then, in bright contrast, she drew the 
scene of relief and joy as the clear spring issued 
from the rock. 

“The children stooped down and scooped up the 
cool drink in their tiny hands; the babies laughed 
as their mothers wet their hot little lips; and the 





dogs wagged their tails in delight as they thrust 
their noses into the stream, and drew in long, 
refreshing drafts.” 

Here the teacher became aware of a sound of 
weeping, which proceeded from a small girl in the 
corner, and stopped her narrative to inquire the 
cause. 

“What's the matter, Hatty?” 

“ Please, teacher,” answered Hatty, through 


| half-stified sobs, ‘please, teacher, I’m so thirsty!” 















































THE PROCESSION. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


ottie had lain abed for weeks. Now she 
I y was strong enough to sit up two hours 
every day. She was sitting up when 
the minister came to see her. The min- 
ister and Lottie were warm friends. 

‘*T suppose you will see the 
procession to-morrow morning,’’ 
the minister said. ‘‘I was glad 
when I heard it was to pass 
here. ’’ 

The little girl shook her 
head, and for an_ instant 
looked as if she were going 


to ery. Then she smiled. 
**T can’t,’’ she answered. ‘* You 
see, it’s coming right in the 


middle of the forenoon, when 
papa isn’t home, and the doc- 
tor says I mustn’t sit up 
longer than two hours. 
Mama isn’t strong 
enough to carry me 
out into the other 
room, and my chair 
won’t go through 
the door.’’ She ended 
with a bit of a laugh. 

‘*But I have a pro- 
cession right across my 
bed every morning,’’ Lottic 
went on, bravely resolved not 
to shed a single tear over her 
disappointment. 

‘*A procession ?’’ echoed Mr. 
Prentice. 

Lottie laughed now in earnest. 

‘*Tt’s a funny one,’’ she said. 
‘*Mama says I’m the commander- 
in-chief, because I arrange every- 
thing. You see, when mama is 
ready to dress me, I take all the 
things on that little table the other 
side of the bed, and make a pro- 
cession across the counterpane. 
First comes the little silver bell 
that Aunt Etta gave me—that’s to 
call mama with when she is down-stairs; then 
my medicine glass,—and I have to lie still, so 
it won’t tip over,—then the little bottle of 
cologne that papa bought me, and my dear 
little cracker-jar that Cousin Effie sent. Next 
comes this paper-knife that Uncle Horace 
made, and the elephant paper-weight to hold 
down my pictures, so they won’t blow out of 
reach, and Rosalind and I ‘bring up the rear,’ 
mama says. ’” 

‘Well, that must be a procession worth 
seeing,’’ said the minister; ‘‘but what is it all 
for ?”” 

‘““Oh,’’ laughed Lottie, ‘‘you never were a 
little girl sick abed, or you’d know! Don’t 
you see, after mama gets me all fixed, she has 
to go down-stairs and do her work, and I want 
everything where I can reach it. When I go 
back to bed the procession goes, too. Oh, it’s 
great fun!’’ finished Lottie with cheerfulness. 

The next morning Lottie had marshaled her 


i! gs 
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troops across the bed, and was resting in the | 


big easy chair, wishing there was some way by 
which she could get to the window in the next 
room, when the bell rang. To her delight she 


heard Mr. Prentice’s voice—yes, he was coming | 
| her full name, age and address on a slip of 
| paper. 


up-stairs! She wondered what was to happen. 
‘*The procession won’t be here for twenty 








DRAWN By 
W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


| friends suggested that as she had moved into 


a new district it would be a good time to change 
her name to something more euphonious. 
After much consideration, Mary Ann decided 
to adopt Arabella Rosamond Smythe. 
Therefore she handed in Arabella Rosamond 
Smythe to the teacher when asked to write out 


It seemed to Mary Ann that the name 


minutes or more, but don’t you want to come /|of Arabella was never off her teacher’s lips 


and watch the people ?’’ 
Lottie’s eyes shone. 
** Are you going to carry —’’ she began. 
“‘Of course,’’ answered the cheery voice. 


‘You don’t suppose I’m going to let you miss once that she had changed her name. 
| ever, her mother was busy, and she forgot it 
| herself until at bedtime, just as her mother 


? 


this grand parade! 

Then Lottie found herself in the big, kind 
arms, and the next minute she was looking 
down on the gathering throngs. 


cession,’’ she cried, ‘‘and it was lovely of you 
to come and take me!’’ 
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WHY SHE CHANGED HER NAME. 
By Anne M. Maxwell. 

fter they moved Mary Ann had to change 

her school. The first morning at the 

new school, during recess, she was 

surrounded by three small girls of her own age. 

‘**How old are you ?’”’ asked the tallest. 

‘*Nine, going on ten,’’ replied Mary Ann. 

**What is your name ?’’ questioned the small- 
est girl. 

‘*Mary Ann Smith,’’ replied Mary Ann. 

“*Oh,’’ laughed the third little girl, ‘‘ what a 
funny, old-fashioned name !’’ 

‘‘T am named after my two grandmothers,’ 
said Mary Ann, flushing. 

“*My name is Natalie,’’ explained the first 
girl who had spoken, ‘‘and hers,’’ pointing to 
the smallest, ‘‘is Dorothea, and hers,’’ pointing 
to the other little girl, ‘‘is Marguerite.’’ 

“Don’t you think they are fine names? 
asked Dorothea. 

‘* Yes, they are just beautiful,’’ she replied. 
The next day at play Mary Ann’s three new | 


9? 


| tiful names. 
| Marguerite, and one that I don’t know yet is | 
| called 


| 
| assent 
| month was surprised when Mary Ann handed 
| in the report: 


that day, and by afternoon she was sick of it. 


| But after school the girls congratulated her 


heartily on the change. 
Mary Ann had intended to tell her mother at 
How- 


was tucking her in. Then she asked, ‘‘ Mama, 


i | why did you give me an old-fashioned name? 
“Oh, it is better than the counterpane pro- | 


All the girls in this school have perfectly beau- 
I know a Natalie, a Dorothea, a 


Ethelinda. Do you care if I have 
changed mine to Arabella Rosamond ?”’ 

“Oh, no, if you think that is pretty,’’ replied 
her mother, laughing. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
your father and I can stop calling you Mary 
Ann, ‘but if you don’t mind, I don’t.’’ 

Mrs. Smith did not realize what her careless 
meant, and at the end of the first 


Arabella Rosamond Smythe, 96 
in reading, 95 in spelling, 70 in arithmetic, 89 in 


a — 


| card,’ 
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SAILING 
AND SKATING. 


language, 90 in writing and 50 in deportment. 
Mrs. Smith signed and gave the report to her 
husband with a note scribbled on the margin. 

‘What a naughty little girl this Arabella 
must be!’’ said Mr. Smith, after his wife had 
handed him the card. ‘‘ How mortified I 
should be to get such a report about you, 
Mary Ann!’’ 

Mary Ann moved uneasily in her chair. 
**The teacher is a cross old thing,’’ she said. 
**She takes off two every time you whisper.’”’ 

**Well, Arabella must whisper most of the 
time; fifty is very low,’’ replied Mr. Smith, 
handing the card back to Mary Ann. ‘I 
hope your card will be better.’’ 

Mary Ann looked appealingly at her mother, 
but Mrs. Smith was oblivious to any appeal in | 
the look, and nodded for Mary Ann to tell. 

She turned slowly to the writing-desk and 
gave her father a pen. ‘‘Papa, that is my | 
’ she said, glancing into his eyes with a 
flushed face. 

‘*No, Mary Ann,’’ he said, bringing out each | | 
letter of her name roundly, ‘‘this is Arabella | 
Rosamond’s card.’’ 

**But that is my name at school. I changed | 
it when we moved here,’’ replied Mary Ann, 
contritely. ‘‘And I just hate the ugly old 
name!’’ she added. 

‘*Then, daughter, if you wish to go back to | 
plain Mary Ann, you must go to your teacher | 
and explain,’”’ said her father, giving her a 
reassuring pat on the shoulder. 


OO 
OUR FAIRIES. 


Isla May Mullins. 


Wee fairies bide in common homes of many a common town, 

And *long the winding streets and lanes go daily up and down. 

There’s little fairy ‘*‘ Howdy-do,*’ with silken-slippered feet, » 
Who brings a happy smile to all whom she may chance to meet; 

And when there is an errand or favor one would ask, 

There’s kind ‘*I will’? with magic wand all ready for the task. 

Then, if one chances e’er to do a little kindly thing, 

Wee **Thank you’’ comes all blithely up with gleaming silver wing, 


While close beside In spangled gown waits tiny 


**If you please,”’ 


Who makes a kindness granted her a thing of joy and ease, 
And ** Loving words” and ** Kindly deeds’? with sparkling jeweled crowns 
Flit here and there and everywhere through all these common towns. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


SHIPS A-SAILING. 
Brave ships there are a-sailing 
One stretches over miles; 
One’s found in church on Sunday; 
One’s full of lover’s wiles. 


One ship should brave all dangers, 
*Tis sometimes wrecked, ah me, 
Whene’er a ship unlucky 
Sets sail upon the sea! 


2. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


It is dangerous to walk on the seashore when a 
--- --- comes rolling in. Of course this can- 


not, unless we are in direct -- any 
harm. 

Does not ---- ----- in the roar of the mad 
waves? It seems as if each rock in their path 
must -- ------- from the shock. How the 


-- they do, the mighty rush 
of the waters is wonderful. They were probably 
worn smooth and -- ago. 

A sea-gull that had bee n wounded by a hunter’s 
above the waves a mome ent and fell 


rocks can 


into the sea. A small boy ne ar - --- in 
sympathy. “Is it dead, ---- - take it 
from the water, can’t you?” he asked. But his 


father said it would be dangerous for any one to 
venture so far. 
3. 


CHARADES, 
1. 


My first is a part of you; 
a goat; my whole is in Italy. 


II. 
My first and second rime with tabor ; 
My third rimes well with wood ; 
Within my whole we all should labor 
To make it bright and good. 
lf. 
My first will never be found out; 
My third your neighbor loaned 
My second did the farmer do 
To that broad field he owned. 
My whole are words of saucy tramps 
When asking food—the wretched scamps! 


4. 
POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE ACROSTIC., 


my second is a part of 


A knock, a candle; to remove, a horseman; 
away from, a proposal; soft food, a journal; a 
tavern, internal; an animal, to make 


provision; to unite, a snake; the bellow 
of cattle, to threaten. 

My primals spell a word describing 
regions near the equator. 


5. 
A QUEER MENAGERIE. 

Find in the following story words which 
give in sound, but not in spelling, the 
names of twenty different living crea- 
tures. 

We once had a dear aunt, who used to 
let us take a little of her dough when she 
baked, to make ourselves a small loaf, 
which we used to stamp’ with papa’s 
signet-ring, although she Eas “w we often 
dropped it, and so made the bare wooden 
floor foul. 

When she felt it stick to the sole of 
her shoe she would pretend -, be angry, 
and turn upon us, shaking her taper 
finger, and saying, “You will get your 
hair pulled yet!”” Then we would flee 
laughing from the kitchen and go out 
into the yard, where the old dog would 
fawn upon us with delight. Or we would 
go down to the rock by the lake, and 

rhaps row on the water, or be towed 

y a passing steamer which bore mail 
and passengers, with whose gruff ca 
tain we children kept up a sort of guerilla 


warfare, although at heart he was kind 
enough. 
DOUBLE RIMES. 

The path is very ——, the night is dark and ——, 
His fears he masters —— by sheer force of ——. 
There is just a —— of a distant —, 
And that seems growing ——, shining from —— 
Fast his heart is ——, strained his eyes for —, 





What might he be - in so dark 
Is it leaves a —— makes him hold his ——? 
Tense is every ——, silence reigns like —— 


a7 


Just as the home light —— breaks sweetly on 
his — 

He » hears the lone owl —— the old night call, 

His fears | have all —, with spirits glad and —— 





He whistles happy , a8 Merry as can ——. 


vs 
ADDED SYLLABLE. 
Add the same syllable to the word in the 
line to make the word in the second line. 
An instrument of deepest voice, 
A flower that makes our hearts rejoice. 
Foot-wear is this for all mankind, 
Part of the human frame you'll find. 
This means to warm with genial heat, 
A vessel made of osiers neat. 
Old iron and all kinds of scraps, 
You've been to such a feast, perhaps 
Before the hunter’s fire he fell, 
This goeth often to the well. 
Add it to little John, and there 
You'll have a coat for him to wear 


first 


8. 

HIDDEN SQUARE-WORD. 
I make the choicest chocolate creams, 
They're sweet as love’s young rosy dreams. 
I eat them to the very last, 
Nor fear the toothache when the y're past 
Poor Kate cannot indulge like me, 
Her every tooth rebels, you see. 
And so we never have them when 
She comes to stay with me and Ben. 





9. 
TRANSPOSITION, 
duty each morning is to get —— for break- 
fast. She passes a pond on her way to the market, 
and in winter often stops and —— a ——. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
1. Apple seeds. 


2. Q r 
cUT HOT 
QUIETOKEN 
TEARTEN 
TRAIN 
CATINEW 
TALONEVER 
rOP WED 
N R 
3. 1. Con, flay, gray, shun—conflagration. 2. 
Screw, tin, eyes—scrutinize. 3. Safe, guard— 
safeguard. 
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SHORTHAND beng Send sito tor 


complete text-book of the Pernin method on two | 


weeks’ approval; the simplest, most legible and rapid ; 
no shading, no Position. Mailinstruction. Booklet 
Address The Pernin Shorthand Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Sree. 


yicorous cuicks 

scsuite o Petaluma Incubators. 

They maintain Nature's conditions. They have 

no accidents, make ee Soe free. 
IN 

Bex er ratume Gb Box 9 Indianapolis, Ind. 








U. 8. 











ASTHMA 


quickly relieved and cured,or no pay, by aremed 
that is not a powder or internal medicine, calle 


We will send free to any 

Az-ma-syde. asthmatic one of our Patent 

Atomizers and sufficient medicine to prove that 

AZ-MA-SYDE will do all we claim for it. After 

trying it,you can purchase the outfit if you are sat- 

isfied ; if not, returnit. For further particulars, 
Address HMA REMEDY 


MFG. CO., Dept. A, 
Temple, ~ - Boston, Mass. 




















2. 
” 
“REGINA, QUEEN OF MUSIC MAKERS, 
lays thousands of tunes thousands of times. 
rite for booklet. REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 
35 East 22d St., New York. 252 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














At Meals and ’tween Meals 





Is a delicious, invigorating food-drink, 
far superior to tea or coffee as a table 
beverage. A valuable addition to the 
dietary in case of impaired digestion, 
and for those fatigued or run down. 
Recuperative during the close confine- 
ment of the winter months. 

It is pure, rich milk, and an extract of se- 
lected malted grain, in powder form. Instantly 
prepared by simply stirring in water. Also in 
Zablet form, in either natural or chocolate flavor. 
Mailed 


Our booklet tells of many other valuable uses. 
with sample, free upon request. 


At All Druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S, the 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


84 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 


original; all 





SVP OY, alt), Bo 
FroweRSerev NOVELTY 


THE FIRST 
SEASON FROM SEED! 
ing ¢ 4 ly and profusely 
from July until frozen. 

Every garden may now be enriched with 
this stately Queen of Flowers. Grown as 
easily and flowering as quickly as any 
garden annual. 

GRAND COMBINATION MIXTURE. 
Doub! Semi-doubles and Singtes. 
in many colors. Packet, 25c. 

Our 1904 Catalogue, 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN,” 
the most superb publication of its 
kind ever issued—sent free to all 
purchasers of *‘Ever-blooming 
Gollyhock"’ seed who name 
thie paper. 








PETERHENDERSON G Co. 


35 G S37 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK 


| urday. 
| loss of $17.50 a bale. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








Pyare - Conflagration.— A fire which 
broke out from some unknown cause in a 
large dry-goods house on Liberty and German 
streets, Baltimore, at 11 o’clock in the morning 
of Sunday,. February 7th, spread with such 
rapidity through the chief business streets of 
the city that it was 28 hours before it was 
brought under control. By that time a district 
fully two miles square, extending east and 
west from Jones Falls to Liberty Street, and 
north and south from Fayette to Pratt 
streets, had been completely swept over, and 
more than 2,000 buildings, many of them 
modern and costly structures, which had been 
supposed to be fireproof, had been burned. 
All the newspaper offices, many banks and 
trust companies, and hundreds of wholesale 
and retail stores and warehouses were in the 
burned district. The residential part of the 
city was not reached by the flames, and no 
loss of life occurred. The losses are variously 
estimated at from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000, 
& 


ar in the Par Bast.—After waiting for 

three weeks for a reply to its last note to 
Russia, Japan, February 5th, formally an- 
nounced the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Russia and recalled its minister from St. 
Petersburg. As reasons for this grave step, 
Japan mentioned the refusal of Russia to accept 
proposals which were essential to assuring the 
independence and territorial integrity of Korea, 
and its refusal also to enter into engagements 


to respect the territorial integrity of China in |::: 
Manchuria. This attitude on the part of|°!:: 
Russia, coupled with Russian delays in the |-:::-y 
correspondence and its active military and|--- 
naval preparations, left the Japanese govern- | °°: :T 
ment, so its'note to Russia asserted, no other | ‘°° 


alternative than to end the futile negotiations. 
& 


Ep we; strikes quickly.—Japan lost no 
time in beginning the war. On the night 
of February 8th Japanese torpedo-boats entered 
the harbor of Port Arthur, and taking the 
Russian fleet by surprise, torpedoed the battle- 
ships Retwisan and Tsarevitch and thearmored 
cruiser Pallada, disabling all three. Early 
the next morning a fleet of Japanese battle- 
ships and cruisers attacked the Russian 
squadron at Port Arthur, and disabled the 
battle-ship Poltava, the armored cruiser 
Bayan, and the cruisers Novik, Askold and 
Diana. On the same day another Japanese 


-| squadron captured the Russian cruisers Waryag 


and Korietz, which were in the harbor of 
Chemulpo, Korea, and landed troops, who 
marched at once to Seoul, the capital. February 
10th the Japanese captured three transports, 
with 2,000 Russian troops. They have occupied 
the Korean port of Masampo, which secures to 
them the control of the Korea Strait. Russia 
and Japan made formal declarations of war 
February 10th. ® 


i limit Hostilities.—Immediately upon 
the outbreak of the war the United States 
sent a circular note to Great Britain, France, 
Germany and other neutral powers of Europe, 
inviting them to codperate with the United 
States in urging Russia and Japan to respect 
the neutrality of China, and so to limit their 
operations as to avoid hostilities in strictly 
Chinese territory. ® 


uba left to Cubans.—When the United 

States went to war with Spain in 1898, 
for the purpose of liberating Cuba, Congress 
solemnly declared that when pacification of the 
island was accomplished, American soldiers 
would be withdrawn. This promise was com- 
pletely kept when the American flag was lowered 
from the Cabafia barracks February 4th, and 
the last battalion of American soldiers boarded 
a transport to return to the United States. 
President Palma of the Cuban republic made 
an address on the departure of the troops, in 
which he extolled the disinterestedness and 
good faith of the United States, and declared 
that the magnanimity which it had manifested 
would bind the Cuban people forever to the 
American people by strong ties of gratitude. 

& 


he Cotton Speculation collapsed the 

first week in February, and wild excitement 
prevailed on the cotton exchanges of New York 
and New Orleans, as prices for future delivery 
went down as rapidly as they had risen. 
There was a net decline of three and a half 
cents a pound on May and July deliveries 
between Monday and Sat- ———S>S 
This represents a 








& 





New Senator.— 

The Maryland Legis- | 
lature, February 4th, | 
elected Hon. Isidor Ray- | 
ner, Democrat, to the | 
United States Senate, to || 
succeed Mr. McComas, || 
Republican. Mr. Rayner is ————— 
53 years old, and served as a Representative from 
Maryland in the 50th, 52d and 53d Congresses. 











IsiDOR RAYNER. 














CURED to pay cured. Health restored. 
Book 37 FREE. ?. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE ~ AGENTS 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free Exp. p id. Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, l1., or Buffalo, N.Y. 
PATENTS that PRorect 
R.S.& A. B. Lacey, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 
RUB ON 


“Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 





ASTHMA 


























We Cae You Fr =F 
BRUXELLE ART RUGS. 


Can be used on both sides, all 
esters and _ sizes, in pequtitul 
patterns. Sanitary, Artistic, Eco- 
nomical. Easily cleaned, war- 
ranted tooutwear higher-priced 
carpets. Sent preveia to any 
int east of Mississippi River. 
oney refunded if not satisfac- 
Sony —_ showing rugsinactu- 
al colors, free. Sanitary . Co., 
Inc., 120 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. } 





















Handsome Printing. Any of thi 

and Se. mane named below sent post- 

paid large ca’ tains 

wer a thousand 

the owing list any piece 
‘eturn 


Eonater stent and Clegstent 
Our 


con! > 
others equally for 10c. 

not buy all your music at Soe copy ? 

u wish, encl 


Tr copy. 
ct from 


yo +5 AN 
mail. You will also reteive our 
If you wish the catalog only send sim- 
ply a request for same without any money. 
° han’s Prayer .........-.++:+ regular price $ = 


free catalog. 











-Orp ray 
-Beautiful Even Star....... 
C “ “ “50 
“ i 5 
oo ow 15 
earer, My , to Thee, Var = * Rid 
‘Rock of Ages, Variations .’..... “ 15 
-Intermezzo, Cav. Rusticana... “ be 50 
hy Will be Done, Sacred Duet “ ne 50 
-Love’s Old Sweet —p i Vocal. “ - 50 
‘Faithful as the Stars Above... “ = 50 


FREE— To ony one buying one or more of the above 
gaoeee, who will send in addition the names and ad- 
resses of ten persons who play or sing and would be 
interested in our catalog, we will send an additional 
piece without charge. Names of music teachers are 
particularly requested. Write names plainly. 
SPECIAL—“ The Burning Iroquois,” beautiful and 
pathetic memorial song (reg. price 50c.) at 25c. 


McKINLEY. MUSIC CO., 409 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















“Once Grown Always Grown” 


The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
have a garden you can have a copy 
for the asking. Send a postal for it to 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















You may have your choice of Four Fruit 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry or 
Strawberry. : 

If you wish I will add Nuts, Figs or 
Fruit of any kind, and serve it either alone 
or with whipped cream. 

There is no dessert so attractive or so 
easy to prepare. Simply add a pint of 
boiling water to a package of Jell-O and 
set. to cool, and everybody likes it. - 
Always keep a few packages in the house 
for an emergency. All grocers sellit. 10c. 
per package. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, New York. 

















The Companion 








Savings Bank 








A GREAT SUCCESS. 


This Bank is proving a great help in securing new subscriptions. 
A Word About the Banks and How We 


Came 


to Have Them Manufactured. 








idea was sug- 

gested by several 

of our subscribers 

who used banks in secur- 

ing new subscriptions to 

The Companion, The 

following extract from 

one of their experiences 

will make the whole 
plan clear to you: 

“I called on Mrs.—. 
Shelsaid she had read the 
Sample Copies of The 
Companion, and would 
like to subscribe for the 
paper, but did not know 
when she could spare 
the money. I aubeh, 
‘I have a little bank at 
home which I will lend 
you, into which you can 

ust your spare change.’ 
She gladly accepted 
my offer, and before 























very long she had the 
money ready for me.” 


The idea given to us was so practical that we acted upon it, and have designed 
and made a beautiful Bank. This is made of tin, finely enameled and artistic- 
ally decorated in three colors — gold, red and green. 


The cut shown is reduced in size. 


It isa beauty. We shall furnish these 


Banks to our subscribers at a special price, bearing a part of the cost ourselves. 
We do this in order to make their use very general among our subscribers. 
By acting upon our suggestion at once it will greatly facilitate you in securing 
subscribers to the paper very early in the season. 

WITH THIS BANK many subscribers will be able to save money for 
the renewal of their own subscription, thus having the amount ready when 


due. 
benefit in after years. 


OUR SPECIAL 


It will also help to form the habit of saving money, which will be of 


BANK OFFER. 


On receipt of twelve cents in stamps we will forward to any Com- 
panion subscriber, postage prepaid, three Companion Savings Banks, 
or on receipt of six cents in stamps we will forward to any Companion 
subscriber one Bank, postage prepaid. 


We trust that every Companion subscriber segues. 
new subscriptions will take advantage of this offer an 


to work for 
give it a fair 


trial, as we are very sure it will be of practical assistance. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


























J 
G{90D ork samme Bette’ Seeds 
pases eee agg trust you hance for Boys and Girls a 


cht and sae Spe pence sowed Write Dept. H 





FRANK Hi H. FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Instructions 
pets thor- 
o ugh or 


hese EO 
tions. w,-- Home Study course, incioding 
Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., $5. Catalog free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred ry for 1904,printed in yo | 
= ehrom pert ey pi framing, illustrates an 
describes 60 varieties. Gives a prices for 
stock and eggs, telis all 4 » their dis- 


eases, lice, etc. This “ cents. 
BH. “RHEEMS, PA. 


Don’t Buy Seeds 


until you see my new Soot Catalogue for 194. Great 
offers in Seeds, Plants and Premi: Mammoth Poultry 
Farm. 18 breeds. Shetland Ponies given away. Colored 
plates, many new specialties. Catalogue mailed free to all. 
F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 31, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


= Saves money. Big prof- 
it printing for others. 
Large press for book, 















newspaper, #18. Full 
Circulars instruction sent for use 
Caras 4 &c Write for cata. presses, 


Ss 2: ete., to factory. 
$5 PRESS re Press Co., Meriden, Ct. 


TELEGRAPHY 


pene apg oar t fea oy for comets, = en 
ned 1874; fiicials Wes 

ce Total on oTPaitien (teleara, hy aaa d typewriting. 

board and room,6 mos.course.$ reduced. 

Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana. 











MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





TIMELY CALLING. 
HOW THE PASTOR SAVED A LIFE. 


A man near Fort Gay, West Virginia, made an 
entire failure in getting strength from the kind of 
food he’ ate, and not knowing that the trouble was 
with the food, kept on losing health until the 
doctors gave him up to die. 

It was supposed to be consumption, because he 
was wasting away steadily and slowly dying. His 
minister called from time to time, and one day 
brought along a package of Grape-Nuts, thinking 
from what he knew of the famous food that per- 
haps it might help him. The sick man took to it at 
once, and from that day began to get well. In 
writing he says: 

“1 walked to town to-day, three miles. Have 
gained over forty pounds in about two months, 
and my neighbors don’t know what to say. I fre- 
quently am told it was as if I am raised from the 
dead. Everybody here knows of my case. You can 
tell people to write to the postmaster or Rev. L. 
D. Bryan. 1 will make a sworn statement that 
Grape-Nuts saved my life.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

This is another illustration that where all other 
food fails, one can be brought back to health and 
strength on Grape-Nuts. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


STORK Catch-All BIB. 


Protects the Clothing and Table Linen. 


The youngest child can wear this Bib and feed itself 
without soiling its clothing. It is a perfect protection; 
everything falls into the folding 
pocket, which can be opened and 
thoroughly washed after each meal. 

t is absolutely waterproof, a great 
improvement upon any other 
style of bib, and the only 
CATCH-ALL BIB ever made, 
Doctors and nurses recommend 
it and say that it is sanitary, 
= clothing and baby 

rom getting damp, and that 
one will save its cost in laun- 
dry bills in a few weeks. 

"Made from the celebrated 
STORK SHEETING, 
which is soft, pliable, odor- 
less, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber and 
much more economical. Price 


STORK (Catch-All BIB, 50c. each 


at all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of price. 


Send for Free Booklet and Sample of Fabric. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING COMPANY, 
No. 72 Broad Street, Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 














THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


the age. Its 
Puildines are lar- 
er, costlier and 


andsomer than 


those of any = 
vious Exposition. 
To see it as it will 
* send 2c. for 
“ Ke ety ” Album 
contain ng views 
all rinaleal 
buildings repro- 
duced in colors in 
the highest type 
of lithographic art. 
Leaves, 6x 10, 
tachable and suit 
able for framing, 
Address “Kat 
Box G 911, 
Louis, Mo. 


“The Katy Flyer ” 


between St. Louis 
and Oklahoma 
Texas & Old Mex’ 


St. 
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he Iron Sands of Java.—A _ curious 
sight on the coast of Java is a long stretch 
of shore, about 29 miles in length, where the 
sand is filled with particles of magnetic iron. 
In some places it is said that the surface sand 
contains 80 per cent. of iron. It can be 
smelted, and a company has been formed to 
exploit the deposits. , 
Machine with Fingers.—Among the 
exhibits intended for the St. Louis World’s 
Fair is a device for feeding and removing sheets 
to and from a platen job-printing press, which 
is described as a startlingly uncanny machine. 
It consists of two arms, which possess a reach- 
ing and retracting movement resembling that 
of a human arm, and each of which terminates 
in five long, crooked fingers, the grasping 
power of which depends upon an automatic 
suction foree in the finger-tips. The arms 
work alternately ; one delivers the blank sheets, 
and the other removes them as they are printed 
and deposits them on a platform. 


Cay 


merican Radium.—The chief source of 
radium is pitchblende, a European mineral, 
but lately it has been found that an American 
mineral from Utah, carnolite, yields sufficient 
radium to make it a practicable source from 
which to obtain that substance. The activity 
of radium from carnolite is said, however, to 
be inferior to that obtained from pitchblende. 
Professor Curie, the discoverer of radium, has 
said that some excellent radio-active pitchblende 
had come to him from Colorado. 


& 


ubstitute for Cork.— Notwithstanding 
all the achievements of practical science, 
there are some indispensable materials the 
making of which is still nature’s secret, and 
for which no entirely successful substitute has 
been found. Among these substances is cork. 
It is possible, however, as Consul - General 
Hughes at Coburg, Germany, has just pointed 
out, that nature herself, in this case, offers us a 
substitute in the wood of a tree growing on the 
east coast of Lake Tchad, in Africa, which is 
of even less specific gravity than cork. 
& 
utter from Siberia.— Siberia so. long 
stretched before the imagination of the 
world as a land of snow and desolation that 
even now, when the trans-Siberian railway 
has been built, and when the productiveness of 
that vast country is beginning to be understood, 
one is rather surprised to hear that more than 
$10,000,000 worth of butter is annually exported 
from Siberia. Its great plains afford good 
grazing, and within three years after the rail- 
way was opened 1,000 butter manufactories 
were erected. The government has now under- 
taken to furnish free instruction on a large 
scale in dairying and butter-making. 


Wy Thunder is so Loud.—Prof. John 
Trowbridge of Harvard University says 
that some recent experiments he has made in 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory show that 
‘‘the astounding noise of a lightning discharge 
is largely due to the dissociation’ of water 
vapor,’’ through the explosion of the hydrogen 
and oxygen gases produced by such dissociation. 
In his mimic lightning experiments Professor 
Trowbridge produced a torrent of huge electric 
sparks. The noise of the discharge was so 
great that the operator had to stop his ears 
with cotton and then wrap a heavy cloth round 
them. 


Cay 


ew Life-Saving Device.—A French 

inventor, Drouillard, has contrived a 
“drifter balloon float’’ for carrying a rope to a 
ship in distress, or from the ship to the shore. 
The ‘‘balloon,’’ which floats on the water, can 
be folded up like an accordion when not in 
use. It is not filled with gas. The only object 
of expanding it, which is done mechanically, 
is to make it float easily. By means of the 
action of the wind on its surfaces, which can 
be set at particular angles like sails, it may be 
caused to travel in the desired direction. It 
drags along a timber float, carrying the rope, 
and provided with loops to which drowning 
persons may cling in an emergency. ‘Trials 
on the French coast have shown the practi- 
cability of the invention. 


& 


poh ge the Sea Bottom.—From a 
balloon shallow places in the ocean, and 
rocks rising near to the surface, can be seen 
much more clearly than from the shore or from 
shipboard. For this reason the French naval 
engineer, Renaud, suggests that a captive 
balloon would be a most useful accessory to a 
marine surveying ship. With such a balloon 
dangerous waters having shallow areas and 
bottoms intersected with narrow and tortuous 
channels could be rapidly charted both by eye 
observations and by the aid of photographs 
taken from the balloon. Of course soundings 
would still be necessary to ascertain the exact 
depth of water, but these would be greatly 
facilitated by the knowedge previously gained 








through the aid of the balloon. 











100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


STAMP Mexico, Argentine. Itrazil. -— 

Rica, Turkey, Tunis. etc., and Aibum, only 1 
1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10¢. 60 diff. U. 

4 Agents wanted. 50%. 1904 List FREE. 

A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


A Good Handwriting 


is often essential to successin business. Your employer 
will not advance you if you write poorly. You don’t 
know why, but you are held down to an inferior posi- 

tion. Palmer Method of peumanship teaches abso- 
lute legibility, neatness and speed. Used in hundreds 
of schools throughout the U.S. We also teach you at 
your home. Palmer’s Penms my Budget (price $1.00) 
and complete six pontine course of individual weekly 
instruction now After first two months you may 
be worth every week 3 more than now. Catalogue free. 


PALMER COR. SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP, 
(Est. 1881), P. O. Box 36, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates inmediate 

employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad Jare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 














Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


By Mail 


just as safely, as conveniently and with 
as much satisfaction as if you were present 
in person at our warerooms. The chances 
are you would get even a better instru- 
ment, as our trained experts take more 
pains than even you would yourself. 
Wherever no dealer sells them we sell 
direct from the factory to your home, and 
will send you a piano on approval, not 
to be retained unless entirely satisfactory, 
we paying railway freights both ways if 
it doesn’t prove just what you want. We 
sell on easy monthly payments, practi- 
cally allowing you to rent the piano till 
it is paid for. Ivers & Pond Pianos are of 
but one grade, the highest, and meet every 
demand of the most critical musician. 
Your name and we will send you our 
new catalogue and a personal letter with 
list of lowest prices. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Great 
Test 


ofastarch isa man’s linen. A 
starch that will dothis exacting 
work satisfactorily may be de- 
pended upon to do every other 
kind ofstarching satisfactorily. 


KINGSFORD’S 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


years ago by this and every 
other test proved its right to 
the title of the best starch for * 
every kind of starching. For 
whiteness, satiny lustre and 
great stiffening power this 
starch is unequalled. 
Sold by all grocers. 
THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 
OSWEGO. N. Y. 











| box-plaited back & 





| articles—1,o00 of which 
| are illustrated—for the 
| Complete Outfitting of 


| Boys, Girls and Infants. 


| We have no branch stores 
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Boys’ 
Wash Dresses. 


One-Piece Plaited 
|Dress with yoke, 
| made of all white 
figured Madras — 


front, ages2, $ 
3 and 4 yrs. 


1,85 


Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


(ready about March 1st) 
sent for 4 cents postage 


Describes over 2,000 





no agents. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention 


Address Dept. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d St., - - NEW YORK. 









$10 


Music 
Cabinet 


With $10 Worth 
of Our Goods. 


This beautiful Music Cabinet stands 41 in. 
high, 20 in. wide and 14 in. deep; curved 
front drawer; either oak or mahogany; all 
polish finished ; inside of Cabinet is stained 
and varnished ; ample space for music ; dec- 
orations on door add to the rich appearance 
of case; French legs. With an order for $10 
worth of our goods we give you this $10 Music 
Cabinet—thus you get double value for your 
money, $20 worth for $10. 

This Cabinet, however, 
200 fine premiums which we give on the 
same plan. Our goods consist of Laundry 
Soaps, Toilet Soaps, Washing Powder, Scour- 
ing Powder, Starch, Toilet Preparations, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Teas, Coffees, etc. 
—all things which you use every day and 
must buy constantly. 

You can buy these goods from us as low 
or lower than you can buy of retailers and 
in addition get an elegant premium equal in 
value to the amount you pay for the goods. 
This we can do because we are manufactu- 
rers and importers—the pre miums we give 
you represent the dealers’ profits which we 


is only one of over 


save you. All our goods and premiums are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
refunded. We allow you 30 days for trial. 


Send To-day for Our Book J. 

It tells how you can make the most of 
the advantages offered by the remarkable 
Walker Plan, how to form a Walker Club, 
etc.; ittells all about our goods with prices; 
it illustrates and describes all our pre- 
miums. This book we send free upon re- 
quest. Write to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(Founded 1887.) 











Factory ° 
Prices. 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac- 
tory on 


360 
Days 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers’ and 
Kalamazoo Steel Range jiddiemen’s profits. We 
ay the freight and guarantee satisfaction under 
20,000 boud 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron; new pasterne large 
aquare ovens, guaranteed fire backs. Shipped 
blacked and polished ready for use. If not natis- 
factory in every way, send it back and we refund 
every cent paid us. We are actual manufacturers 
not simply jobbers — the only manufacturers of 
stoves in the world selling exclu- 
sively to the user direct. Send 
postal for approval offer and 
catalogue No. 2538. 
KALAMAZ00 STOVE CO., Mirs., 
amazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
with our patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,inadvance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows When the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Coluinbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF NEURASTHENIA. 

he loss to the world 

and the sum of 
individual misery re- 
sulting from un- 
treated neurasthenia 
are incalculable. 

The truth of this 
statement can scarce- 
ly be appreciated by 
the ordinary person 
who may perhaps 
have heard of one or 
two cases among his acquaintances or neighbors, 
or may even have more intimate knowledge 
through the affliction of some member of his own 
household; but to the physician, especially the 
neurologist, the aggregate of wretchedness fur- 
nished by hundreds or thousands of cases is 
appalling. 

A predisposition to neurasthenia may be inher- 
ited, but the disease itself is the result of a diso- 
bedience of hygienic laws, of overwork with 
worry, strain of mind and body, severe study 
unbroken by ‘terms of play, and of insufficient 
sleep, or perhaps of some severe physical or 
mental shock for which the sufferer is in no way 
responsible. . 

The treatment of neurasthenia is a matter of 
weighing causes, inherited disposition, surround- 
ings, condition in life and physical state; and is 
often a problem which tries the acumen of the 
most skilled expert. There is no specific cure, 
and the treatment must be varied to meet the 
peculiarities in each case. But there are certain 
broad principles applicable to the generality of 
cases, and of these we can fitly make mention 
here. 

In the first place, the patient must be imbued 
with a desire to get well, must have a determina- 
tion, so far as the weakened will permits, to obey 
the counsels of the physician, and must be inspired 
with faith in the results of treatment. He must 
be made to know that the ultimate success or 
failure of treatment is largely dependent upon 
himself. 

In many cases physical and mental rest com- 
bined with nourishing and digestible food will 
effect wonders if persisted in for a sufficient length 
of time. The patient should go to bed early and 
get up late, and should lie down for an hour in the 
forenoon and again in the afternoon. All absorbing 
business cares should be avoided, but absolute 
idleness is not to be recommended. Walking or 
bicycling in moderation and driving are often 
beneficial, and so may be travel; but both travel 
and exercise may easily be overdone, and should 
be undertaken only by the physician’s directions. 

In some severe cases absolute rest, both of body 
and mind, is imperative; and this is, generally 
speaking, better taken away from home and under 
the immediate supervision of the physician. 





* © 


ENCOURAGING SCIENCE. 


he completion of the first year’s work of the 

Carnegie Institution leads one to believe that 
a part of its public service may be the conducting 
of investigations which no other institution could 
afford to make. , 

Much of American research is very properly 
practical; but if this tendency should show a dis- 
position to go too far, Mr. Carnegie’s benefaction 
may restore the balance by providing the means 
for advancing knowledge along lines that promise 
little or no immediate return. 

A four years’ investigation of the religious 
ceremonies of the Pawnee Indians has, for ex- 
ample, been set on foot. The “Index Medicus,” 
which after twenty-one years of existence was 
discontinued because it did not pay, although of 
undisputed value in medicine and hygiene, will be 
prepared and published. An American woman 
working at the Royal Botanical Garden in Berlin 
has been voted a grant for preliminary studies 
in the plants of the Philippines. A professor at 
Cornell University has been likewise encouraged 
to investigate rare earths. 

Men who are experimenting on ship resistance 
and propulsion have received four thousand dollars 
from Mr. Carnegie’s fund in the last year. Slightly 
more was appropriated for experiments, under 
Professor Atwater of Middletown, Connecticut, 
concerning the amount of oxygen consumed by man 
in sustaining bodily functions. Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall’s investigations of childhood have included 
studies of “showing off” and of bashfulness among 
the phenomena of early life. Even the affairs of 
the blind fishes of Cuba have been pried into. 

In nearly every case these grants have gone to 
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persons who on their own account, and often at 
their own expense, had been patiently conducting 
experiments for years without hope of reward, 
but had reached the point where unaided they 
could go no further. For such enterprises the 
Carnegie foundation is particularly devised. 

Much of its money will be wasted. Mr. Carnegie 
knows that, but he also realizes that there is no 
telling where the lightning may strike, and by its 
brilliant light bring into view something of tre- 
mendous value to the human race. 


* © 


TAMING A TIGER. 
he trainers of wild beasts show a good deal 
of originality in devising means to subdue 
intractable animals. The Philadelphia Record 
quotes Mr. Lover, superintendent of the Zoélog- 
ical Park in that city, as thus describing how a 
tiger became reconciled to its attendant: 


There was .a showman I used to know named 
Melchior. He once bought a magnificent Bengal 
tiger, which he got at a low price because it had 
already killed two men. 

At first Melchior would put his foot or his hand 
into his cage, but from the — the tiger would 
leap at him he knew that to put himself entirely 
in its power would be suicide. Nothing he coul 
do would establish a friendly relationship between 
himself and the oe ’ 

Some  originali y was needed, and Melchior 
showed it by tak ng some old clothes, stuffing 
them with rags and throwing them into the cage. 
The tiger in a jiffy tore the old clothes to pieces, 
thinking that the figure was a human ery 

Next day and the next day and the next Melchior 
continued to throw in to the — stuffed figures, 
and the tiger continued to destroy them. But as 
time passed, the animal ceased to put heart into 
its work, and in the end it gave up altogether 
these attacks on the scarecrows; it would just 
play with them, or else not notice them at all. 

Now was Melchior’s time. He opened the cage 
door one morning, walked in boldly and ——. 
the tiger familiarly on the back. It gave him a 
friendly look and purred. It took him for another 
manikin not worth bothering about. It lived 
seven years with Melchior and became as gentle 
as a kitten. 
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CHEERFUL HEROISM. 


«-rhere are quiet victories and struggles,” says 

Dickens, “great sacrifices of self, and noble 
acts of heroism done every day in nooks and 
corners, and in little households, and in men’s and 
women’s hearts.”’ The head of a Children’s Home 
and Aid Society tells, through the Chicago Tribune, 
a touching story of simple heroism. 


The story deals with the high and unselfish 
courage of a r German mother. She came into 
my office with such an air that if we had not 
received advance notice concerning her case we 
must have been seriously misled by her cheerful 
manner. 

“T gif you my children,” she informed me, lightly, 
as one who had few cares and no positive troubles. 
“T haf six dot I cannot keep, but one I will not 
gif you. He is sixteen, and crippled. He is no 
goot to any one but me. Him I Keep.” 

Here is the story back of the lighthearted 
manner. The woman was left a widow and penni- 
less, with the seven children she loved so dearly. 
Try as she might, she found herself utterly unable 
to support them, let alone any thought of educating 
them. The lame boy, who was “no goot to any 
one but her,” she would not part with. 

To avoid burdening others with his support or 
allowing the poor cripple to feel himself dependent 
on strangers, she allowed us to provide for the 
others; yet she did her best to hide from our 
knowledge the sorrow of parting with them. I 
call that the purest kind of heroism. 


® ® 


THE ‘‘STOVEPIPE VERDICT.” 


t was a characteristic of a certain Tennessee 

colonel that when once his oratory had begun 
to flow before the jury nothing could stop it till 
the fount was exhausted. On one occasion he had 
just finished tearing his opponent’s argument to 
tatters when the court-room stovepipe fell with a 
crash. 


“There,” cried the colonel as the clouds of soot 
arose, “there is a simile furnished by nature 
herseif! Just as that stovepipe has come un- 
jointed and fallen useless to the ground, so my 
adversary’s argument has fallen with as loud a 
crash. One is not more hollow than the other, nor 
more in need of polish. ; 

“And, gentlemen of the jury, What do those 
clouds of soot and smoke resemble,—those black 
masses ae all they light upon,—what do they 
resemble more than the malicious libels, the black 
scandals which my adversary has poured into 
rout ears, and with which he has endeavored to 
Jlacken the character of my client?’ 

His case had seemed hopeless, but when he had 
finished the stovepipe comparison the jury was 
converted, and returned what became famous in 
western Tennessee as the “stovepipe verdict” in 
favor of the colonel’s client. 
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NO EXTRA TROUBLE. 


t was in the dead of night, and a cold night at 
that. Mr. Smith was away, and Peterson 
Smith, aged six, was getting over the measles. 


“Mother, may I have a drink of real cold water?” 
he asked, waking Mrs. Smith from a refreshing 
slumber. 

“Turn right over and go to sleep!” commanded 
Mrs. Smith. “You are a naughty boy to wake 
mother up when she put a pitcher of water on 
—. table the very last thing before you went to 
yed.”” 

Ten minutes later the small voice piped up 
again: “Mother, I want a drink of water.” 

“Peterson,” said Mrs. Smith, sternly, “if you 
say that again I shall get up and spank you!” 

here was five minutes’ silence, and again 
Peterson spoke. 

“Mother,” he said, cheerfully, “when you get 

up to spank me, may I have a drink of water?” 


® © 


THE NEW HIRED MAN. 
7 can’t see that man you’ve hired anywhere,” 
said Mrs. Riggs, irritably. “Here you are 

laid up with rheumatism, and I need some more 
wood split up for kindling. There! I see a man 
way over in the cranberry meadow. I believe 
that’s him.” 

“Is the man standing or sitting?’ asked Mr. 

ges. 

“Standing,” said his wife. 


“Then the chances are it is some other man,” 
said the invalid, ‘‘unless he’s found a wasp’s nest.” 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
ona cough. “Srown’s Bronchal Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. [Adv. 


and through service on House- 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 














Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STAMP ALBUM—100 diff. Foreign Stamps, 1000 
Hinges, 1 Per. Gauge, all for 12c.; 10 diff. 
Animal Stamps, 10c. ; 100 all diff. U.S., 25c. ; 500 
all diff. Foreign, 9c.; 1000 Mounted Fine $4; 
100 diff. Central America, unused, $1. Lists 
free. Agents 50%. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio, 








TWO KINDS OF 
CHILDREN. 


Children that grow too fast 
and those that seem hardly 
to grow at all, both need 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

It gives that rich vital 
nourishment which is_ the 
secret of all healthy growth. 
It rounds out the long limbs, 
and helps children to grow 
without using up all their 
strength in growing. 

Mothers ought to know 
more about the wonderful 
help which Scott's Emulsion 
would give their children. 

There is no secret about 
Scott’s Emulsion. Nothing 
is covered up by obscure 
references to “active princi- 
ples” or “alkaloids.” 

Scott's Emulsion is simply 
an emulsion of the best Nor- 
wegian cod liver oil combined 
with the hypophosphites and 
glycerine. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 














OUR NEW MUSIC 


including 





**The Gondolier.’’ 


An irresietibly catchy Intermezzo two-step for which 


we paid @5 Now sweeping the country. 

All are fascinating productions from the pens of the 
best music and lyric writers in the world. If not pro- 
curable of your dealer, send us $1.00 for your choice 
of any six, or 25c. for your choice of any one in the list 
(except Soko and Hiawatha 30c. each), post-paid to 
any address. 

THE GONDOLIER— A Vene- 
tian Intermezzo eee. 
Characteristic, extremely 
tuneful. entirely novel. 
BEDELIA—The Great Song 
Craze of America, “An 
Irish Coon Song S8’r’nade.”’ 
A DEED OF THE PEN— March 
two-step, by the composer 
of “ Hiawatha,” the Offi- 
cial World’s Fair March. 
NAVAJO—An Indian Char- 
acteristic march two-step ; 


unique ; very popular. 
BELLE OF THE PHILIP 


S80KO— March two-step, A 
beautiful Moorish Inter- 
mezzo; delightfully tune- 
ful. Its popularity as a 
two-stepisunprecedented. 
‘A—A beautiful In- 
termezzo; sprightly; very 
catchy. 
WENONAH — Beautiful In- 
dian Intermezzo two-step. 
— An exquisite, 
melodious French waltz. 
A PIPE DREAM — Ragtime 
March two-step phan- 
tasm; very popeies. 
SWEETHEARTS TIME — 
Waltzes by the composer 
of **Mosquito’s Parade.” 
HIAWATHA Most beauti- 
ful Intermezzo ever writ- 


Popular march two-step. 
MR. BLACKMAN — Very 
catchy March two-step, by 
Arthur Pryor. 
ARADISE— 
Charming waltzes by the | ten. . 
composerof When Knight- | PEGGY O’NEAL — Waltzes; 
hood was in Flower. brilliant, tuneful, popular. 
SONGS-— Navajo (the new Indian song hit); In Zan- 
zibar (coon song); He Was a Sailor; Show the White 
of Yo’ Eyes; In the Village by the Sea (ballad); My 
Alameda Rose (melodious and sympathetic); Over the 
Pilsener Foam (another jolly composition); The Sun- 
beam and the Rose (very pleasing); af Dixie Anna; 
Colleen; Go Away, Fly (pleasing lullaby); Wenonah 
Song; My Wigwam Queen. 
The Star Dance Folio—-The best collection of popular 
instrumental music ever published. Thirty composi- 
tions of medium grade arranged from the most popular 
songs of the one, Marches, waltzes, dances and con- 
cert numbers. Price 75c. Our price, 49c., post-paid. 
ew wwatha Mandolin Collection — 4 books, Ist and 
2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano accompaniment, each 
book 25c. Greatest Mandolin collection published. 


Write for ° 
ee 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World. 
Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 

















We sell 
24 Leading Makes 
of Pianos. 

















A Handsome Piano Book 


Will be sent free on the receipt of 
two two-cent stamps. 
If you have it in mind to buy a 
piano, this book might save you a 
considerable sum. 
in colors, gives plain prices and 
terms, and we think it tells more 
\ about how to select a good piano 
than any other book published. 
Write for it. 

aa>-New Upright Pianos from $145 up to $800. 

Every instrument sold 


We also enclose a Bargain List of used 
Pianos at nominal rates. 





83 Adams St., Chicago. 


It is illustrated 


at a net valuation. 





Easy Terms of 
Payment may 
be arranged. 




















product corn heads 
the list of grains in the 
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nutritive elements, necessary to human sus- 
tenance. The processes of extracting and re- 
taining these valuable food properties have made 


CORN SYRUP 


Ghe Great Spread for Daily Bread 


A golden syrup so good, pure and wholesome, that the 
infant, invalid or dyspeptic can eat it with safety. 
It’s a table delight for morning, noon or 
night. Coaxes the appetite and makes you 
eat. Sold at all grocers in airtight, 
friction-top tins. 10c, 25c and 50c. 
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CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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ballots in his ““Yes’’ compartment, and 
2,691 in the other, a total of 5,706. 
Evidently there has been fraud, for 
there are 286 votes too much. On 
the face of the returns he has been 
elected by 324 votes. But according to 
the law, these 286 extra ballots are 
transferred from the affirmative to the 
negative, and the result is 2,977 
against him and 2,729 in his favor, 
and he fails by 248 votes. Thus the 
ballot-box stuffer is defeated in his 
game. 

Another advantage is the ease with 
which the ballots are counted. The 
machinery is simple: A long, flat box, 
whose cover is pierced with 1,000 
holes, 100x 10, these holes having the 
bottom closed by a slide. The shot, 
taken from the ballot-box, are spread 
over this cover, one falling into each 
hole. When the holes are thus filled 
one thousand is counted, the slide is 
drawn, the shot fall into a drawer 
below, the slide again closes the holes, 
and another thousand may be counted. 
A recount is easy by taking the shot 
from the drawer. When the count is 
T° Boule, or parliament of Greece, consists | made of votes for and against a candidate, the 


HOW THE GREEKS VOTE. 


By Arthur Stoddard Cooley. 





THE VOTER INSERTS 
HIS ARM IN THE 
STOVEPIPE 





of one house of delegates, patterned after | resulting difference determines his place on the 
the British House of Commons, so that, list, for of these forty odd men but eighteen could 
while the regular term for which they are elected | be sent to the Boulé, and these eighteen were 
is four years, the king may dissolve it before | naturally those at the head of the list. 
that period expires, and order a new election.| In Greece a man may run as a candidate in 
It was my good fortune to witness such an | more than one place, but if successful in more 
election at Athens a few years ago. The day of | than one district must choose which one he will 
election was Sunday; the polling-places were represent, and his name is dropped in the others. 
the churches,— the Cathedral, St. Eirene and | Thus, also, a candidate may be successful in 
others,— which indicates the close connection | Euboea although defeated in Laconia. Should 
between church and state. There had been one of the successful candidates die before 
nominating conventions and canvassing. Posters | entering on office, the succession does not pass 
all over the city named the candidates, and | to the next on the list, but a special election is 
besought the people to vote for so-and-so. held, as was the case in Attica after the election 
There had been also party parades, and feeling | described. 
was high, for the chief contest was between the | 
official party of Delyannis and the reformers or 
Tricoupists, taking their name from the great ; f ’ 
statesman ‘Tricoupis, whose loss to Greece is he woodcock is a lonely and frugal bird. His 
appreciated more and more. nest is of the most unpretentious kind, being 
The afternoon of the election several of us| 20thing more than a rough collection of dead 
Americans made our way through the crowds to | leaves and grass drawn together into some con- 
the door of the Metropolis or Cathedral Church, | venient, natural depression in the ground. The 
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THE SOLITARY WOODCOCK. 





the polling-place for citizens whose names began 
with the early letters of the alphabet. At the 
door we were halted by the police, but on sending 
in cards to an official acquaintance we were 
admitted readily, and courteously allowed to 
witness the whole process of voting, and even to 
go through the motions ourselves. 

Instead of using a printed ballot the Greek 
citizen votes for candidates individually, each 
candidate having his own ballot-box. These 
ballot-boxes were arranged in line, some forty of 
them, with the name of the candidate, sometimes 
his photograph, and the name and emblem of his 
party above it. The emblem of the Tricoupists 
was the olive, branches of which were carried in 
the parades, and sprigs worn by supporters in 
their hats’and buttonholes. 

The ballot-boxes deserve careful examination, 
for they are unique. ‘They are tin boxes about 
a foot in each dimension, divided into two com- 
partments, the division reaching to the top. 
Here projects a sort of stovepipe as long as the 
forearm, and into this the arm is put while 
voting. 

The voter, after having been checked on the 


list, much as with us, is admitted to the polls. | 


Before each box, about two yards distant, stands 
a friend or supporter of the candidate to whom 
it belongs, distributing the ballots, which are 
small lead bullets about one-sixth of an inch in 
diameter. This supporter hands the voter one 
of the bullets, at the same time announcing the 


name of his candidate and his party as “‘Johannes | 
The voter takes | 


Konstantinou, Independent.” 
the ballot, inserts his arm in the stovepipe, and 
votes either for or against the candidate, a 
simple, concealed turn of the wrist determining 
into which compartment the shot shall fall, so 
that the voting is really secret, and as the shot 
falls into a bag, no one can detect by the sound 
the character of the choice. 

The outside of the box is painted to corre- 
spond to the compartments within, one-half 
white, with the word “Nai” (Yes) in black 
letters for the affirmative ballots, the other half 
black with “Ovi” (No) in white, to show where 
the vote against the candidate is to fall. 

Thus the voter proceeds to cast his ballot for 
or against each of the candidates in turn, which 
perhaps more impresses upon him his importance 
as a free citizen, and makes the suffrage seem a 
greater responsibility than where one «makes a 
cross against the name of a party and thus 
records his vote at one stroke, as is the case in 
some states of the Union. 

While this system of voting is no hindrance to 
the illiterate voter, it has some manifest advan- 
tages besides the one just mentioned. Fraudu- 
lent voting is well-nigh impossible, owing to a 
very neat provision. Nothing prevents a voter 
from casting more than one ballot at a time for 
a favorite candidate or against one of another 
party, but such action is almost certain to effect 
the opposite result. From the check-list the 
number of ‘votes cast is easily obtained. The 
votes for and against a candidate are added and 
compared with this figure. “Supposé 5,420 votes 
were cast. Candidate Ais found to have 3,015 


| author of “Snipe and Woodcock” thus describes 
| the woodcock and its nest : 


The woodcock’s nest and eggs are barely dis- 
tinguishable against the ground selected for them. 
The situation always gives one the impression 
| that the owners have lent the fullest consideration 
| to this matter; they seem to study everything in 
| order to render their small establishment as little 
| visible as may be. The hen bird clings very 
| closely to her eggs, sometimes allowing herself 
| almost to be trodden on before making -up her 
| mind to leave them. I am able to vouch for the 
| authenticity of a case where a woodcock allowed 
| herself to be caught by the hand while sitting. 

A solitary bird is the woodeock ; perhaps there 
is none more solitary among all the birds. Yet 
he is solitary in a peculiar way. Unless we look 
oa into his solitariness we may be inclined 
to call him a bird of sociable habits. 

Although a score of birds — temporarily 
occupy the same covert and nightly visit the 
same ground for their food, they have nothing 
| whatever to do with one another. Each of them 
| has his solitary resting-place; he takes no notice 
| of any fellow cock at all; there is no going forth 
|to the feeding-ground with another bird, or 
|.returning with another bird at dawn, or anything 
| of the kind. Each bird frequents a icular 
| covert, because that particular —— 
| has certain particular attractions for him, not 
| because there is any bond between the birds like 
the bond which keeps naturally gregarious birds 
| together. Drawn a common ground by a 

= interest, the woodcock ignore each other 
ike rs. 
A woodcock can be easily tamed, and quickly 
attaches itself to those with whom it is familiar, 
but it shows marked dislike and suspicion of 
strangers. 


| 
| 
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WOULD TRY TO USE IT. 


cr of the wholesale establishments in Chicago 
received an order from a customer in the 
interior of the state for a “lady’s coat.”” The 
receipt of the order was duly acknowledged, and 
a promise given that it would be filled at the 
earliest possible moment. The typewriter girl to 
whom this response was dictated laid it before 
the manager without having looked it over. He, 
taking it for granted that it was correct, affixed 
his name, and the letter was mailed. 

In two or three days he was surprised to receive 
a letter from the same customer to this effect : 

“Gentlemen. I was astonished to learn by a 
communication received from you this morning 
that you will fill my order for a ‘lady’s goat’ in a 
few days. My first impulse was to counter- 
mand the order at once, but on second thought I 
have decided to let it stand. Send the goat along, 
and if I can’t use the animal I will try to rent it 
to the Masons and Odd Fellows, both of which 
societies have lodge rooms over my store. Yours 
respectfully, — —”’ 

® © 


WHEN TRADE IS QUIET. 


A member of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has been trying to educate his son in 
practical affairs. To accomplish this, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, he reads aloud from the paper 
and explains to his heir what things mean. 

One night he read a report of a speech (his 
| own) at the dinner of the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Do. you know what the Chamber of Com- 
I > ’ 





“Yes,” replied the boy, “it’s where commerce 
sleeps, ain’t it?’ 
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Send for Samples 
of Work— 


Free. 































Swell Front, 
Drop Head, 


$21.75. 
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N response to inquiries, we answer that we offer our subscribers only 
one grade of sewing machines — the best grade. 
decline to handle, as they are certain to be a source of trouble ; in fact, 





Lower grades we 






the makers of some of these low-grade machines have already gone out of 
business,’ thus making it impossible to secure repairs. ‘The manufacture 
of the New Companion is one of the largest, oldest and most reliable in 
the United States. 
honor, and ought to wear a lifetime. 
the market for many years, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
countries. It has won its way to the front by merit, and is regarded as one 
of the best and most satisfactory machines for family use. 
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Every New Companion Sewing Machine is made on 





The New Companion has been on 
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F you are at all interested in sewing machines, it will pay you to in- 
Send us a postal card with your name 






vestigate the New Companion. 






and address, and we will forward you by return mail an illustrated 
booklet and other matter which will give you a full detailed description of 
the New Companion, and how we are able to furnish our subscribers with 
a strictly high-grade machine at about half price. We will also forward 
you samples of work made on the New Companion, which will give you an 
idea of the stitch and the style of work which we produce on this machine. 
We will also send you extracts from letters we have received from hun- 
dreds of persons in all parts of the United States who now use these 






















machines. No doubt any one of these persons would be glad to answer 


any question .you may ask in reference to the New Companion. 





If you 
write, however, be sure and enclose a postage-stamp for their reply. 








AFTER NINE YEARS. 


We can cheerfully recommend the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
It has surely proven to be a very good one. Mother has used her New 
Companion nine years, and she thinks as much of it to-day as she did 
the day she got it. Knowing the New Companion so well, we also 
bought one for our millinery work.—Gaas & Gaas, Bonaparte, lowa. 


A HOME COMFORT. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine has been given a thorough 
trial. A good machine is a comfort in the home, and a pretty machine 
is an ornament in the sewing-room The New Companion Sewing 
Machine is both. I had a $65 machine in the house for three weeks, 
and consider the New Companion far superior in most respects, and 
equal in every respect.— Mrs. F. K. Corson, Newark, New Jersey 


IN USE NINE YEARS. 


I am very much pleased with my New Companion Sewing Machine, 
which I purchased nearly nine years ago. Would not take $40 for it if 
I could not get another. I find it just as recommended.— Mrs. I. B. 
Humphrey, Washburn, Maine. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 








We offer three styles, 


Style 1. Five Drawers - = = 2 - $19.00 
Style 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet = = : . 24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight 
paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, we 
will deliver either style Machine “Free for $3.00 extra. 













PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 








201 Columbus Avenue :: :: :% 
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Toffee Wine 
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If you want to know what popularity means, watch Boston buying Toffee, which is 
taking America by storm. It is called Mackintosh’s Extra Cream Toffee, and 
is being introduced in this country by John Mackintosh (the Toffee king of England). 


ONE TASTE WILL MAKE PLAIN THE “EXTRA CREAM” 
SMOOTHNESS AND DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 


No wonder it is popular. Every family should try this simple, healthful candy, made 
from the purest and best ingredients into this old English sweetmeat. Every one likes 
it and all may eat freely of it. It is a great hit with the children, and keeps them from 

inferior candy. It is unique in taste, in wrapping and serving. 


HOW TO GET IT. 


Try your dealer first—that’s handiest. If he does not have it send to the American importer 


for a 4.lb. family tin sent post-paid for $1.60, enough to keep the family in Toffee for 
a while—that depends on the family. Enough to give a “Toffee Party” to your friends. 


Mention Youth’s Companion and a 


LARGE SAMPLE WILL BE SENT FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


(Address New York office.) 


LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY, Sole Agents, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
New England TRADE supplied through our Boston office at 42 Central Street. 
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